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TWECOTAN* 
TANNING 
EXTRACTS 


44 . 44 . 
tailored’ to your requirements 


The painstaking care and skill used in compounding and 
producing TweEcoTan Tanning Extracts are equalled only by 
the care and skill you exert in “tailoring”? your leathers to 
quality standards. 

TweEcortan Extracts consist of vegetable extracts and syn- ; 
thetic tanning materials scientifically blended to meet your ? , ( r; ‘ / . 
exacting requirements... to help you to achieve exactly the AVERICAN pennnne LUMPAN} 
characteristics you want in various types of leather. 

Typical of the modern, large scale equipment used in the INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
production of TweEcoran is the group of evaporators illus- 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
trated above. With such equipment, backed by a laboratory Manufacturers of CUTRILIN* Bate, TANAK* Synthetic 
staff skilled in the intricate know-how of tanning,a series of Tanning Materials, BETASOL* ben Agents, and sole 
unexcelled TWECOTAN retanning agents is being produced. pag a cn td Canam. Siig Ca ECE Oe 

Write for our NEW folder giving the latest information on 
the use of TweEcoTan Tanning Extracts, suggesting typical 
formulae and showing swatches of treated leather. Our tech- 
nical staff would welcome your request for a demonstration. 
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ooze caly 


... the original suede 


... for finer footwear 


Odors Calf is a famous name. It identi- 


fies a famous suede leather. We originated both 


the name and the leather. In tanning technique and 
style qualities, Ooze Call ollers wide opportunities 
lor creating high fashion lootwear of true ele- 
gance. Ooze Suede Call is available in black. 
brown, blue and grey. Ooze Call always makes 


footwear headlines. 


AMERICAN HIDE and LEATHER COMPANY 


BOSTON 
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HERE 


ROHM & HAAS 
LEATHER 
CHEMICALS 
ARE MADE 


DIMETHYLAMINE—Synthetic form of nature's 
own accelerator of the unhairing process. 


Oropon—Original and standard synthetic 
bate. 


LeukanoL—Synthetic tan assist responsible 


for popular acceptance of white leather. 


Tamo. N—Dye assist which made pastel 
colors practical. 


ZiRCOTAN — Zirconium tanning agent 


In these modern plants in 
Bridesburg (Philadelphia), 
above, and Bristol, Penn- 
sylvania, left, are manu- 
factured the leather chem- 
icals listed below—prod- 
ucts developed through the 
combined research of 
Rohm & Haas and of pro- 
gressive tanners to im- 


prove tanning processes 
and the quality of the 
finished leather: 


which produces through-white leather. 


Primat—Resin dispersion giving outstanding 
flexibility in leather finishes. 
OrtHocuroM—For achieving the utmost in 
a washable leather finish. 

HyprHOLAcs— Aqueous emulsions of nitro- 
cellulose lacquers. 


Orotax—Synthetic tanning material provid- 


ing in itself complete tanning action. 


CHEMICALS [ard "FOR INDUSTRY 





Oropon, Letnavot, Tamor, Zircoray, 
Prima. OrtHocuRoM, HyDRHOLAC, 
OrotTan are trade-marks. Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 


ROHM ¢ HAAS 


COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 
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PROBLEMS TO SURMOUNT IN LABOR RELATIONS—Article 
13 By John W. Morgan 


Arbitration, compromise, political interference, loca! union 
politics, collective bargaining—problems here still confront 
tanners. 

ALL OR NONE—An anecdote 


A ''slightly’’ political anecdote, gives a humorous sidelight 


By Charles Proctor 


to the leather industry. 


PRODUCTIVITY IN THE LEATHER INDUSTRY 
D. Kaplan 


A productivity study covering an eight-year period revea 


By Benjamin 


findings important to future production methods. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
A number of important technical developments for the leather 
industry. Included are: Tanning drum tnermorneter . . . Im- 
proved staking machine . . . Leather spray equipment. . . 


Two leather dyes . . . and others. 
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Slow sales bring 20 percent operation slash 
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HYCAR AMERICAN RUBBER LATEX... 


a new material for impregnating and coating 


/ 
¥ 


7 fabrics, fibres, and threads 


YCAR latex, when used as a coating or im- 
pregnant for even inexpensive materials, 
imparts many desirable properties not easily 
obtained with other coatings and impregnants. 
For example, high resistance to oils, chemicals, 
abrasion, and flexing—to name a few—are added 
in very desirable degrees by HYCAR latex, used 
as an impregnant or a coating. And HYCAR- 
impregnated materials may then be coated with 
any one of a number of other materials to impart! 
additional properties. 

All of this can be done, safely and simply, 
with HYCAR latex, because it’s an inherently 
easy and safe material to handle. No vulcaniza- 
tion is required. Normal drying times are used. 
No explosive solvents need be handled. Nor is 
there any need for cumbersome and costly sol- 
vent recovery systems. 

We would be glad to work with you on any 
problems relating to the use of HYCAR Ameri- 
can rubber latex. For more information write 
Dept. HI-2 B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Keg CS Pat Of 


Amuuca Ru her 


Hycar 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company ee Ae 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemico! s 
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IEID INTO IR WAIL 


Peron Ready To Unload? 


Tue disposition of Argentina’s 

rumored stockpile of two to three 
million hides now appears to be 
rapidly nearing concrete action. 
American tanners may shortly see 
many of those hides humbly presented 
for sale on their front doorstep. 

President Juan Peron and his gov- 
vernment are in grave financial troub- 
le. There has been a sudden upheaval 
of government officials, agencies and 
policies. The whole new design is 
geared to the single purpose of bring- 
ing desperately needed dollars into 
Argentina and save the country from 
economic collapse. 

The despair of Argentina’s fi- 
nancial resources is graphically illus- 
trated by the figures. In 1945 the 
country was fat with prosperity, 
having dollar reserves of $1.200.000.- 
000. By the end of 1947 it had 
fallen to $339,000.000. Today they 
are reported to be in the vicinity of 
a mere $35,000,000. This down- 
ward plunge of U. S. dollar reserves 
in so short a time is unprecedented 
in international financial history. It 
is the result of gross mismanage- 
ment, 

Meanwhile. U. S. exporters of 
goods to Argentina are having a 
hard time collecting their _ bills. 
Many payments have been delayed 
for more than a year. It is estimated 
that there are more than $300.000.- 
000 in unpaid Argentine letters of 
credits held in the U, S. Result: U.S. 
businessmen are now reluctant to 
sell goods to Argentina—goods which 
that country sorely needs. 

Peron and his economic ministers 
have simply killed the goose that 
lays the golden eggs. Since the 
war they have consistently applied 
price-gouging methods in world trade. 
especially in products where it held 
a monopoly or had large surpluses 
direly needed by other countries. Its 
prices for these commodities were 
pegged far above world prices. She 
stubbornly held out for these de- 
manded charges, despite the reluc- 
tance of foreign traders to buy. 
And meanwhile her dollar reserves 
were rapidly dwindling. 

This economic coercion on Ar- 
gentina’s part has backfired. For 
example, Peron had a virtual monop- 
oly on linseed oil exports. He pressed 
this advantage by demanding ex- 
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orbitant prices for the product. Ar- 
gentina was charging as high as 
47.6 cents a pound for flaxseed in 
foreign sales, though her own farm- 
ers were reported to be receiving 
as low as five cents a pound. The 
U.S.. refusing to be coerced, turned 
around and _ started to produce _ its 
own flaxseed for linseed oil and other 
purposes. Today the U.S., producing 
four times its previous amounts. is 
self-sufficient in this product. 
Argentine packers are meanwhile 
having a hard time of it. The U. S. 
Army has discontinued purchases of 
Argentine beef. But worse, these 
packers have been allowed a low 
dollar exchange rate of only 3.35 
pesos as compared with the general 
official rate of 4.80 pesos, and the 
black market rate of nine to ten pesos. 
At home, Peron’s lush promises 
to the workers and the population 
at large won him much_ popular 
favor. Unfortunately these promises 
were based more on emotion than 
reason. He carried out a lot of these 
promises. all right. Since the war. 
labor costs have doubled and tripled. 
and at present there is a wage de- 
mand for a 60 percent increase. In 
addition, industry must pay an 11 
percent social-security tax, annual bo- 
nuses of one month’s pay. dismissal 
pay and other “extras.” And mean- 
while productivity has fallen sharply. 
Business is burdened with heavy 
taxes: for instance, an eight percent 
tax on all initial sales of raw and 


FTL 
NOTICE 


We constantly receive many 
requests from readers desiring 
permission to reprint our editori- 
als in house organs or other pub- 
lications, or to distribute to cus- 
tomers, salesmen, employes, or 
to other sources outside our in- 
dustry. 

For this reason we are estab- 
lishing a policy for 1949. Anyone 
desiring reprints of LEATHER and 
SHOES’ editorials may obtain 
them at the following nominal 
cost: 


7 ac each 
2¥ac each 


finished materials; a 15 percent tax 
on net earnings, whether distributed 
or not: a 10 to 30 percent excess 
profits tax. 

Mixed in with this holiday from 
sanity is government bureaucracy 
conflicting orders, mountains of regu- 
lations, costly and overlapping serv- 
ices, endless forms required for sim- 
ple transactions. For example, the 
government requires that inventories 
be taken every 60 days. And. of 
course, there is the usual graft. 

It was an enjoyable spree while 
it lasted, but the honeymoon funds 
have now been exhausted. Peron is 
caught in a strange trap of his own 
making. He desperately needs U. S. 
dollars. which means that his various 
surplus commodities must find U. S. 
markets. But the U. 8. is no longer 
short of many of Peron’s commodi- 
ties. The same goes for other coun- 
tries with U. S. (ECA) dollars. Peron 
has held out too long. He finds 
himself in a highly competitive mar- 
ket—U. S. or world. He must sell 
at world prices or lower to attract 
buyers, especially U.S. buyers. The 
ECA has shown no indication of 
increasing its small purchases of Ar- 
gentine goods, payable with U. 5S. 
dollars. Thus Peron must sell his 
goods through his own initiative. In 
short, he must now start operating 
on a free-enterprise basis. 

How desperate Argentina’s straits 
are is indicated by the fact that 
Miguel Miranda. former economic 
ezar of Argentina, has been fired. 
along with other economy “experts.” 
The government’s house is being 
purged in a frenzied effort to reduce 
costs and revise policies to earn dol- 
lars that will pay for direly needed 
imports and keep Argentina’s weak- 
ened industrial structure in operation. 
The infamous IAPI, the import-export 
agency which virtually monopolized 
Argentine trade, is being thrown out. 

Peron is in a bad hole. He must 
now back down on many of those 
“popular” promises and operate on a 
sane economic basis if he is to 
achieve a sounder though less sensa- 
tional prosperity. As a result he will 
lose some of his popularity. But he 
has no choice. 

And those Argentine hides? They 
represent Argentina’s best resources. 
They are worthless in storage. He 
must translate them into dollars. We 
can thus expect shiploads of them 
to start coming to American shores 
very shortly. For Peron has hit the 
bottom of the barrel. He is ending 
up like most dictators: by learning 
that the soundest dictates are those 
emanating from the free-enterprise 
system. 
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to put up with 
anything less than 


it’s as bad as 
a hole in your pocket... 


MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY FROM YOUR DRYING SYSTEM 


Allowing a drying system to operate day after 
day at anything below top efficiency is like walking 
around with a hole in your corporate pocket. The 
money slips through the hole unnoticed (and maybe 
even unmissed) because you had no idea you were 
losing it until someone pointed to the hole. 

With that in mind—it may well pay you to 
study your present drying system and compare the 
results that you are currently getting with the figures 
that Proctor engineers can show you on production 
possibilities and costs with the Proctor leather drying 
system individually designed for your needs. 

Regardless of the type of leather that you 
produce—there is a Proctor system suited to your 
needs. Proctor engineers have had many years of 


experience in designing and building drying equip- 
ment for the tanner. For the drying of finished, full 
grain, top quality leathers—there is the Proctor 
dryer for leather pasted on glass plates; where 
leather is to be toggled, Proctor systems meet the de- 
mand for high production, proper yield, thorough 
drying and all ‘round efficiency; when conveyor 
type drying is indicated, Proctor engineers have 
developed several types of conveyor dryers. The 
selection of one of these systems over another is 
dependent upon the type of leather and output re- 
quirements of the tannery. Proctor engineers are well 
qualified to assist you in deciding which Proctor system 
is best suited to the needs of your particular tannery. 


Much Proctor drying equipment and textile machinery is covered in full or in part by patents or patents pending. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ - INC- 717 TABOR ROAD - PHILADELPHIA 20-PA- 
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NEWS 





CLOSE HIDE SUPPLY 
THREATENS PRICES 


A close balance existing today be- 
tween prospective hide and skin sup- 
plies and shoe requirements might 
easily lead to a shortage of hides and 
consequent sharply higher prices in 
shoes, economist John H. Patterson 
told the board of the National Shoe 
Manufacturers Assn. at a meeting 
held last week in New York City. 
Patterson said that military buying 
was becoming “large enough to play 
a critical role in relation to raw ma- 
terial supplies.” 

“We have to recognize that a 
slight but growing pessimism may 
be forestalling an upward movement 
in heavy hides and futures contracts 
that would otherwise take place if 
these markets truly mirrored 
the underlying supply situation.” he 
added, citing recent flurries in light 
hides prices. “In this respect our 
position is somewhat similar to what 
it was last spring when the packing 
house strike and the inauguration of 
the ECA program made it hard to 
appraise the then-current supply and 
price situation. 


“Assuming the maintenance of 
government expenditures at the cur- 
rent level for the next few months, 
the course of hide. leather and shoe 
prices are more likely to be gov- 
erned by changes in the over-all raw 
material supplies available to  tan- 
ners in this country than they are 
by changes in requirements or by 
changes that take place in other lines 
of business activity. 


“If we have more hides and skins 
than are required to maintain pro- 
duction at current levels. it is entire- 
ly possible that hide prices may re- 
turn to lower levels. but there is ob- 
viously such a close balance today 
between prospective supplies and_re- 
quirements that a shortage could 
develop which would lead to sharply 
higher hide and skin prices.” 

Patterson pointed out that the 
present Navy procurement program 
calls for delivery of some one mil- 
lion pairs of calf oxfords during the 
first four months of 1949 “and we 
have no assurance whatsoever that 
the program will not be increased.” 

He added that only by paying 
close attention to government foot- 


Daniel J. Danahy, left, retiring president of the New England Shoe and Leather Assn. 
presents a hand-engraved illuminated plaque to Maxwell Field, honoring him on the 
completion of 10-years service as executive vice president and secretary of the association. 
Field joined NESLA in 1936, has served as its executive director since July, 1938. The 
testimonial reads, in part: “for your ten years of distinguished service to the Shoe. Leather 


and Allied Trades . 
leadership.” 


. in recognition of your unselfish devotion and your constructive 


wear purchases and changes in im- 
ports and exports of all types of 
hides and skins. as well as domestic 
slaughter. can manufacturers keep 
abreast of the supply situation in 
1949, 


TC Hits Currency Deals 


Transactions involving — trans- 
shipping and bargain currency of 
raw materials normally shipped di- 
rect to the U.S. are resulting in 
higher costs to tanners and other 
manufacturers dependent upon im- 
ported raw materials. according to 
the Tanners Council. The Council 
charged that currency juggling on 
imports diverted from exporting 
source to European ports for trans- 
shipment to the U.S. has contribu- 
ted to inflation in raw materials. 

“The saving with which shrewd 
promoters first gilded their tulip is a 
snare and a delusion,” the Council 
declared. “These circuitous trans- 
actions are politely described as ‘fi- 
nancing through Holland or Italy, 
etc. Such financing is based on the 
use of “blocked”. “cut-rate” or “grey 
market” sterling to buy goods at a 
supposed saving in the sterling area. 
To comply with exchange regula- 
tions of the exporting countries. the 
goods are cleared for Holland. as 
an example. and then re-shipped to 
the L.s. 

“On the contrary, currency jug- 
gling has contributed to inflation in 
raw materials, and for that reason is 
a threat and danger to the economy 
of the U.S. and has dangerous con- 
sequences for countries abroad 
whom the U.S. is assisting.” the 
Council said. It warned that goods 
moving via foreign trans-shipment 
ports in currency deals tend to defeat 
economic recovery abroad. In_ad- 
dition. needed merchandise gets tied 
up in speculative inventory, in thou- 
sands of miles of unnecessary ocean 
cruising and freight costs. 


Propose New Luggage Tax 


\ proposal that Congress institute 
a 10 percent tax on luggage at the 
manufacturers’ level and drop the 
present 20 percent excise tax at re- 
tail levels has been advanced by Rep. 
Joseph Martin of Massachusetts. GOP 


minority leader. It will shortly be 
presented as a measure in the House. 

During the past fiscal year, the 
Treasury collected $80,632,324 in 
excises on luggage, handbags. wallets 
and other similar products. The ofh- 
cial estimate for the current fiscal 
year is $79,000,000 and $82.000.- 
000 for the 1950 fiscal year starting 
next July. 
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OUT! 





In the leather industry—as in nearly every other 
major industry today—tanners and manufacturers 
rely on the Dowicides to controi waste. 

These effective disinfectants and fungicides serve in 
every phase of operations from preventing bacterial 
decomposition in the initial seak to warding off 
mildew on leather in the drying loft. Costly losses 
from decomposition of the collagen fibers, deforma- 
tion of grain and loss of hide substance are markedly 
reduced by using the Dowicides to kill destructive 
microorganisms before their damage is done. More- 
over, the service life of various oils and emulsions 
can be prolonged to a great degree by these versatile 
Dow microbial control agents. 


You, too, can stop leather losses caused by bacteria 
and fungi—use the Dowicides! We welcome the 
opportunity to discuss your problems with you. 
Write or phone the nearest Dow Sales Office. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY + MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York « Boston « Philadelphia « Washington « Cleveland 
Detroit « Chicago « St. Louis « Houston « San Francisco 
Los Angeles ¢ Seattle 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


Dowicides 


GERMICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 
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BLS To Study Lea. Industry 


The leather industry in all its 
phases will be the subject of a study 
conducted next summer by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, Dept. of 
Labor, in relation to the wholesale 
price index. The index will be broad- 
ened in coverage to be of greater 
service to manufacturers and others 
in the trade. 

The BLS will launch the study 
sometime in July and expects to 
confer with trade association, labor 
unions and various manufacturers 
as well as the Tanners Council. Of 
the 1.000 items covered by the Whole- 
sale Price Index there are 21 on 
shoes, three on hides. four on skins. 
seven on leather for shoes. one on 
belting, one each for men’s and 
women’s leather gloves, one for har- 
ness and two for luggage. 

The title of the index has proved 
confusing at times. Many interpret 
it as the wholesale prices a whole- 
saler charges a retailer. Actually, 
the index centers around the prices 
that the manufacturer charges—some- 
times to wholesalers. sometimes di- 
rect to retailers. but never whole- 
saler to retailer. The index concen- 
trates upon the greatest volume of 
customers of the manufacturer. 

BLS intends to revise the index 
structure for the leather industry 
Added emphasis will be put on the 
hides and skins segment. A proposed 
change calls for “geographical areas” 
of price reporting to be broadened 


ae SENET 
Coming 
EVENTS 


March 6-7, 1949—Spring Showing, 
Shoe Travelers of the Carolinas, Hotel 
Selwyn, Charlotte, N. C. 


March 6-9, 1949—Allied Shoe Prod- 
ucts and Style Exhibit, Hotel Belmont 
Plaza, New York City. 


March 8-9, 1949—Official Opening 
of American Leathers for fall, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York City. 


April 3, 1949—Shoe Mfrs. Fall 
Opening, Eugene A. Richardson As- 
sociates, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City. 


April 27-30, 1949—St. Louis Shoe 
Show, St. Louis Shoe Mfrs. Assn., 
Hotel Statler and other hotels, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


May 1-4, 1949—Advance Fall Show- 
ing, Southeastern Shoe Travelers, Inc., 
Sheraton Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga. 


May 8-10, 1949—Spring Show, Iowa 
Shoe Travelers Assn., Des Moines, Ia. 
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for leather and related items. All 
in all, the department will concentrate 
on more efhcient reporting than in 
the past. 


NAVY AWARDS 
700,000 PRS. OXFORDS 


Smaller shoe manufacturers sub- 
mitting lowest bids on Navy Invita- 
tion No. 4092 covering 700,000 pairs 
of black calf oxfords have been 
awarded contracts on approximately 
15 percent of the total quantity, the 
New York Navy Purchasing Office 
has announced. The remaining pair- 
age will be supplied by lowest bid- 
ders among larger firms bidding on 
a straight competitive basis. 

The original Navy invitation. 
scheduled to be opened on Jan. 3. 
was cancelled when the Brockton 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, Mass., protested that smaller 
manufacturers could not compete in 
huge quantity bidding. (L&S, Jan. 
15). New bids issued by the Navy 
Dept. made it possible to bid on 
10.000 pair lots, 

International Shoe Co.. St. Louis. 
received the largest orders on two 
Lots calling for 220,000 pairs Brook- 
lyn delivery. and 180,000 pairs. 
Oakland delivery. On Lot 2, Inter- 
national was awarded 110,000. pairs 
at $5.415 net per pair and 70,000 
pairs at $5.54 per pair net; on Lot 
1. the firm was awarded 100,000 
pairs at $5.355 net and 120,000 
pairs at $5.48 net. Other Lot 2 


May 8-11, 1949—Fall Shoe Show, 
Southwestern Shoe Travelers Assn., 
Adolphus Baker and Southland Ho- 
tels, Dallas, Texas. 


May 16-17, 1949—Spring Meeting, 
Tanners’ Council of America, Inc., 
The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, Va. 


May 21-28, 1949—24th annual Na- 
tional Foot Health Week, National 
Foot Health Council. 


May 23-24—National Hide Assn. 
Annual meeting, Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


May 23-26—Popular Price Show of 
America, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York. Sponsored by the National 
Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores and the 
New England Shoe and Leather Assn. 


June 22-24—ALCA Convention 
Monmouth Hotel, Spring Lake, N. J. 
Spring Lake, N. J. 


Sept., 1949—Child Foot Health 
Month, National Foot Health Council 


Oct. 31-Nov. 3, 1949—National Shoe 
Fair, Chicago, II. 


Nov. 6-9, 1949--Advance Spring 
Showing, Southeastern Shoe Travel- 
ers, Inc., Sheraton Bon Air Hotel, 
Augusta, Ga. 


awards were: E. J. Givren Shoe Co., 
Rockland. Mass., 30,000 pairs at 
35.5944, 1/10 of one percent, 10 days. 

On Lot 1, J. F. McElwain Co., 
Nashua. N. H., was awarded 100.- 
000 pairs at $5.47 net: General Shoe 
Corp., Nashville. Tenn., 90,000 pairs 
at $5.53 net: E. J. Givren Shoe Co.. 
30,000 at $5.6243, 1/10 of one per- 
cent, 10 days: and Hubbard Shoe 
Co.. Rochester. N. H., 20,000 pairs 
at $5.6343 Net. 


CANADIAN TANNERS 
“SQUEEZED”: STEWART 


Canadian tanners are operating in 
a real “squeeze” situation that makes 
current business unusually difficult, 
Roy A. Stewart, president, Tanners’ 
Assn. of Canada, told members at 
the annual meeting of the association 
in Montreal recently. 

On the one hand, tanners are com- 
peting for Canadian hides and skins 
with foreign buyers operating under 
the E.R.P., and on the other. they 
are under pressure to lower prices 
to the shoe trade and other leather 
products manufacturers. 

“The industry appreciates the vital 
importance of the European Re- 
covery Program, the generosity of 
the U.S. taxpayer, and the importance 
to Canadian economy of E.C.A, pur- 
chases here.” Stewart said. “At the 
same time, the consuming public 
should know that shoes and other 
leather products might well be sold 
at lower prices today if it were not 
for the buying in Canada of hides 
paid for under the E.C.A.” 

Ordinarily Canadian hide prices 
closely follow those in the U.S. mar- 
ket. Neither the U.S. nor Canadian 
domestic hides needs are now de- 
pendent on the  dictator-controlled 
Argentine hide market, and hide 
prices have been considerably under 
the Argentine price based on un- 
usual European demand, Stewart 
added. pointing out that U.S. hide 
brokers are bidding and buying 
Canadian hides at higher than do- 
mestic prices for E.C.A. sales. This 
has resulted in earlier sales of Ca- 
nadian hides for export that did not 
yet belong to the hide seller because 
the cattle to produce these hides were 
still in the cattle raisers possession. 


Now An Exporter 


“One of the most extraordinary 
facts in the hide situation is that 
while normally Canada is a net im- 
vorter of hides, this year she has 
been a heavy exporter.” said Stewart. 

The Tanners Council of America 
reports 855,000 wet hides exported 
from Canada this year. In addition. 
heavy exports of choice grade cat- 
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Leather Show Exhibitors 


Eighty-six upper leather tanners, members of the Tanners Council. 
will display new leathers and colors for fall and winter, 1949, at the 
Leather Show to be held March 8-9 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. All available booth space in the four ballrooms of the hotel 
have been taken, the Council announced this week. 

In addition to the Waldorf-Astoria, show headquarters, the Ambas- 
sador, Barclay, Belmont-Plaza, Biltmore, New Weston, Roosevelt and 
Shelton hotels have blocked out rooms for use by members of the 
leather and shoe trades attending the show. Shoe manufacturers and 
retailers planning to visit the show are urged to write for reservations 


promptly. 
Following is list of exhibitors: 


Company Booth No. Company Booth No. 


A E. Hubschman & Sens, In 32 
Aqoos Lea. Companies, Inc. 92 “Hunt-Rankin Leather C | 
Allied Kid Company as 
New Castle & Quaker City Div 56 
McNeely & Sterling Divisions 57 Irving Tanning Co. 31 
Standard Division 58 a 
Amalgamated Lea. Companies, Inc. 30 
Amdur Leather Co., Inc. 78 |. M. Kaplan, Inc 
William Amer Co. 7 Kirstein Leather Co. 
American Belly Tanning Corp 33 Kroy Tanning Co 
American Hide & Leather Co 0-91 we 
ong wothang se 7: 7? A. C. Lawrence Leather Co 
Armour Leather C 20 Leach-Heckel Leather Co. 
E ’ gs G. Levor & Co., Inc 
= J. Lichtman & Sons 
Peter Baran & Sons, Inc. Lincoln Leather Co 
J. S. Barnet & Sons, Inc. Loewengart & Cc 
Barnet Bros. Leather Co., In Hermann Loewenstein, Inc 
Barrett & Co., Inc b ren 
Beadenkopf Leather C ale 
Beggs & Cobb, Inc 9 Malis Leather C 
Besse, Osborn & Odell, Inc } Harry Mann Leather Co., Inc. 
Brandt Leather Corp ; Marcus Forscher &C 
N, Brezner & Co., Inc McNeely & Price Co 
Burk Brothers, In : Merrimack Leather Co. 
aes W. Milender & Sons 
—C— Monarch Leather Co 
Carr Leather C Murray leather C 
Colonial Tanning C c | wa 
Rr ee 
Crestbrand Leather C a ee 
—DdD— Northwestern Leather C 


Donne!! & Mudge, In \¢ oe 
F. C. Donovan, Inc. he Ohi 
Dreher Leather Mfg. Corp 3 ‘ ; 
Dungan, Hood & Co., In 2 — a 


— Pfister & Vogel Tanning C 
Eagle-Flagg Tanning Corp Pemger aemner Soe 
Eagle-Ottawa Leather Co. 
John R. Evans & C 


a 
saclotte. Lid ( a ee 


Flem 
S. B. Foot Tanning C . ¢ 
Leather Manufacturing Corp. 67 


—G— 5. W. Simon Leather Co., Inc. 
Surt Leather Cc 


A. F. Gallun & Sons Corp 
Garden State Tanning In 
Garlin & Co., In 

Geilich Tanning C 

J. Greenebaum Tanning C 
Griess-Pfleager Tanning C 


Gutmann & Co 
R. J. Widen Cc 


a Winslow Bros. & Smith C 


L. H. Hamel Leather C if ap 
Thomas B. Harvey Leather C 

Hebb Leather Co., Inc hard Young C 
Melvin Henkin, Inc. / ? 
Hiteman Leather Co. ; 
Horween Leather C Ziegel, Eisman & C 








tle were ticketed to the U.S. “To all 
this we must add the heavy purchase 
of Canadian hides by Europe through 
E.C.A. funds provided by the U.S.” 
he declared. Europe is ready to pay 
more for hides with American money 
than either American or Canadian 
tanners think they are worth.” 


1949 Outlook 


Stewart thinks tanners are meet- 
ing the situation more intelligently 
than they did after the first World 
War. They know that when hides 
and leather are dear, the tanning 
industry is hurt by substitutes, and 
it is in their own interest to get 
prices down. 

“Credit terms should be adhered 
to.” said Stewart. “We pay for 
hides when they are delivered—why 
should we finance long credit terms.” 

In Jan. of this year, tanners formed 
a research committee on tanning 
materials and met with government 
officials. A committee representing 
all tanning groups has been appointed 
to deal with the supply and processing 
of leather in association with the 
Canadian Industrial Preparedness 
Assn. 

Officers elected to the Tanners 
Assn. for 1949 were: L. O. Breit- 
haupt, M.P., honorary president; R. 
A. Stewart, president: E. A. Rechnitz- 
er, vice president; Jules R. Payon, 
F. R. Kortright. S. G. Bennett, H. 
W. Lucas, L. L. Lang, K. M. Kil- 
bourn, and C. W. Conway, executive 
committee. 


U.S. Rubber Cuts Output 


U. S. Rubber Co. has announced 
a 20 percent cut in operations at its 
New England footwear factories. The 
company blamed the action on slow 
business due to a mild winter and 
heavy retailer inventories. 

At Naugatuck, Conn., recently re- 
duced to a 40-hour week from 46 
hours. some 5100 workers producing 
waterproof and canvas footwear, 
were due to go on a four-day, 32- 
hour week. W. E. Bittle, manager. 
said the new work-week will remain 
in effect until March 5. Other pro- 
duction units will have to be = sus- 
pended before resumption of the 
five-day week, he added. 

Bittle declared that buyers were 
holding off orders, fearing a price 
decline in the near future. The 
Woonsocket. R. 1.. plant. employing 
1200 workers. was also scheduled 
for a four-day week plus a lay-off 
of 100 workers. 

Other rubber footwear manufac- 
turers in New England are reported 
as starting warm weather production 
of canvas footwear. due to heavy 
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for your convenience 


2 Gh 


.--You get Fast, Efficient Service when you Cal GENERAL 


FOR INDUSTRIAL, LABORATORY and AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
OP 


ALBANY 2, NEW YORK 
Port of Albany 
Albany 5-8728 


ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
45 Edgewood Ave., S. E. 
MAin 1278 


BALTIMORE 30, MD. 
2000 Race Street 
SOuth 1212 


BIRMINGHAM 3, ALABAMA 
2313 Morris Ave 
Birmingham 4-373] 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSZTTS 
Wellington Station 
Medford 55, Mass. 

MYstic 6-3568 


BASIC CHEMICALS 


FCR AMERICAN INDUCTRY 


BRIDGEPORT 5, CONN. 
524 Wordin Ave. 
BRidgeport 4-9419 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 
1 West Genessee St. 
MAdison 4178 


CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 
818 Tuckaseegee Road 
CHarlotte 3-0175 


CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 
3357 West 47th Place 
Virginia 7-3040 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
850 Euclid Ave. 
CHerry 0574 


DENVER 9, COLORADO 
1271 West Bayaud Ave. 
PEarl 2666 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
800 Hawks Ave. 
River Rouge 18, Mich. 
Vinewood 2-1500 


HOUSTON 3, TEXAS 
3909 Capitol Ave. 
CHarter 4-2675 


LOS ANGELES 15, CAL. 
1151 South Broadway 
Richmond 7-7251 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 


129 6th Ave., S. E. 
GEneva 8631 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
25 Broad St. 
Digby 4-4310 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
12 South 12th St. 
WAInut 2-1234 


PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
439 7th Ave. 
ATlantic 3270 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
COmmerce 9933 
Vancouver, Wash. 


PROVIDENCE 1, R. I. 
58 Weybosset St. 
DExter 1-7784 


ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI 
818 Olive Street 
CHestnut 3879 


SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF, 
235 Montgomery St. 
DOuglas 2-09C4 


SEATTLE 1, WASH. 
1326 5th Ave. 
ELliot 5287 


WENATCHEE, WASH. 
3 Benton St. 
WEnatchee 1703 


YAKIMA, WASH. 
YAkima 4712 


In Wisconsin: 
CENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
205 South 16th St., Milwaukee 3 
Mitchell 5-3516 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL 


& DYE CORPORATION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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inventories and sales lags of rubber 
footwear. Rubber heel and sole man- 
ufacturers are losing out on overshoe 
sales but stand to gain later on heel 
and sole demand. 


New Compo Co. 
To Make Shoe Chemicals 


Compo Chemical Co., Inc., a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Compo 
Shoe Machinery Corp., Boston, has 
been organized to manufacture shoe 
chemicals at the Mansfield plant re- 
cently purchased from H & C Labora- 
tories. Present plans call for the 
production of Compo cements, soft- 
eners and other products and_ the 
dispersement of pigments in rubber. 


Other products under considera- 
tion are clear lacquers for upper 
and sole finishing, clear coating solu- 
tions for insole bindings and quarter 
linings, shoe cleaners, and lacquer 
thinners. In addition, research proj- 
ects include various cements, pro- 
tective coatings. plastic shoe parts 
aad thermosetting adhesives. 

Paul H. Mason, 
Compo, will also head the new firm 
and Will Solar, vice president. will 
also serve in that capacity. T. T. 
Taylor a veteran of the shoe cement 
field. will direct the research pro- 
gram and Lee L. Blyler is plant man- 
ager and vice president. 


president — of 





Alura Oil *42 
Sulfated Oil *57 
Sulfated Oil *65 
Leather Oil *75 
Stuffing Compound KN 
Split Oil *50 

and many others 





PPSSA Fees Lower 


Lower costs for exhibitors will 
feature the second Popular Price 
Shoe Show of America scheduled for 
May 23-26 at the Hotels New Yorke: 
and McAlpin, New York City. Re- 
duced participation fees include dis- 
play tables, risers, racks, display 
sheets, door and directional signs 
as well as gratuities to hotel service 
employes, co-managers Maxwell Field 
and Edward Atkins have announced. 

A two-week option period has been 
offered all firms which displayed at 
the first PPSSA last Nov., afte: 
which 2000 applications will be 
mailed to the industry at large. the 
co-managers revealed. Rooms will be 
assigned strictly in order of return- 
ing applications. 

For the first time. suppliers of al 
lied and accessory lines will exhibit 
in regular display rooms in the Hotel 
New Yorker. Displays will be 
spotted throughout the show, thus 
permitting buyers to check related 
items while visiting shoe displays. 


Fashion Show For Statler 


Highlight of the week will be a 
streamlined) merchandising fashion 
show to be held Monday morning. 
May 23, at 10:15 a.m. in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Hotel Statler. The 
show was originally planned for the 
New Yorker but insufficient seating 
capacity and facilities resulted in 
the change. Preliminary plans have 
been developed by Nancy Pepper 
with Field and Atkins and approved 
by the fashion show subcommittee 
of A. L. Morse, D. W. Herrmann 
and Paul Kleven. 


Packers’ Profits Plummet 


Profits of 14 leading U. S. pack- 
ers during 1948 averaged approxi- 
mately one-half. the 1947 profits 
earned by the companies, the 
American Meat Institute reported 
recently. Average profit’ during 
last year was less than three-quarter 
cents on each sales dollar while 1947 
profits were one and one-half cents 
on each dollar. 


“To put it another way,” the In- 
stitute said, “the figures show that in 


1948-—a year of higher prices 
these companies averaged about 
three quarters of a cent less profit 
on each dollar of sales than in the 
previous year. The figures cover 
sales not only of meat but also by- 
products of all descriptions includ- 
ing hides, hair. glands for medicine. 
soaps, oils, fats and a considerable 
list of non-meat products.” 


(“News” continued on page 35) 
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THE FINISH IS JUST THE 
BEGINNING 


You can be confident that a properly 
finished shoe will retain its eye-appeal .. . as 
it begins its journey to the shoe store . . . as it 
helps make sales for the retailer. 

Finishing materials must first provide the 
destred degree of lustre and character. In 
addition, they must produce and maintain a 
uniform finish on a variety of tannages. 

A suitable combination of materials and 
methods for your shoes can be demonstrated 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A New Formula for Heels 
and Edges 
It's NEW BOSTON HEEL 
& EDGE STAIN 
¢ Better Fill 
¢ Easier Working 
¢ Uniform Color Coverage 
° High Wax Content 
¢ Rich Mellow Lustre 
¢ One or Two Set 


finishes. 
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¢ We've never sold finer black and nat- 
ural edge and heel finishes. 





by a United Finishing Specialist. And, to insure 
the continuation of uniform results, you can 
count on him to check back regularly. 

There's a United Finishing Specialist in your 
locality who can bring you this worthwhile 
assistance. He’s available on short notice. 
Call or write the nearest United branch office. 


... 


et Re 


and the Return of 3 Old in) 
Favorites 

SUPERFIL NATURAL EDGE STAINS 

SUPERFIL EDGE BLACKINGS 

SUPERFIL HEEL BLACKING OF 

¢ The preferred pre-war edge finishes. 

© More wax — more fill than other edge 


PRODUCTS 


B B CHEMICAL CO. 


FINISHES FOR UPPERS 
BOTTOMS * HEELS * EDGES 





BH nonarcn 


NISHANK 
l | i —the precision-assembled and 


moulded structural unit formed to fit the last... provides 
the shoe with strength and grace without bulk. 

Makers of Cements, Littheways and McKays in particular 
will appreciate the snug fit at heel seat, waist and ball areas. 
Unishank helps the shoe retain its shape, hold its proper 
tread, provides proper support to the foot and makes pos- 
sible superior heel anchorage. Cement sole attaching is 


simplified because a wider lasting margin may be 


What UNISHANK Adds to Shoes 


FIT — last measurements preserved through waist. 

COMFORT — firm, snug-fitting waists. 

STRENGTH — without bulk. 

APPEARANCE — top lines preserved — helps shoes 
hold shape until worn out. 


BETTER HEELING — cuts returns due to “run under” 
and /or “kick back” heels and 
torn Louis Heel flaps. 

UNIFORMITY — shanks accurately located preserve 

last contour. 


retained through the shank area. VITA-TEMPERED STEEL SHANKS 


Your United representative can provide full par- When clean, tough, hard, uniform VITA-TEMPERED 


ticulars about adapting Unishank to your operations, 


STEEL SHANKS ore used in Unishank assemblies, 


it's a combination hard to beat. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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LABOR RELATIONS 





Problems To Surmount 
In Labor Relations 


A TENDENCY on the part of 
some union representatives to 
resort to frequent arbitrations and 
thus shift the burden of decision to 
an arbitrator is an obstacle to the 
achievement of stabilized labor re- 
lations. Many cases have been arbi- 
trated in which it was clear that a 
reasonable — settlement could have 
been negotiated if the parties had 
been willing to face the facts and 
make their own decisions. Here 
again, however, union politics often 
dictates that arbtration may be a 
more prudent cause to pursue than 
an attempt to force an unpopular 
decision upon an unduly suspicious 
shop crew or local membership. 

It is not fair to an arbitration 
board, or to a single umpire hear- 
ing many cases involving the same 
parties, to compel the board or the 
umpire to decide disputes which 
obviously should have been settled. 
The permanent umpire system is not 
used to any appreciable extent in the 
tanning industry, but it is most fre- 
quently found in those industries 
where there exists industry-wide 
union or employer associations. Ex- 
perience teaches that a one-man 
board in labor relations matters has 
a tendency to establish a labor policy 
by arbitration awards. 


Principle Of Compromise 


From the viewpoint of either the 
company or the union, it is far bet- 
ter to retreat voluntarily from an 
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Article 13 
By JOHN W. MORGAN 


Arbitration, compromise, political interference, 
local union politics, collective bargaining—prob- 
lems here still confront tanners. 


untenable position than to be forced 
to do so as the result of an arbi- 
tration award. Failure on the part 
of an employer to recognize the in- 
equity of a position taken, when 
such inequity has become apparent, 
often leads to ill-feeling in the plant 
and lack of mutual confidence. 

Compromise arbitration awards 
which satisfy neither party and are 
not properly applicable to condi- 
tions in the plant create rather than 
settle difficulties. Senator Wayne 
L. Morse. when he was Dean of 
the Law School of the University 
of Oregon and an impartial arbiter 
under the collective bargaining con- 
tract between the Waterfront Em- 
ployers Association of the Pacific 
Coast and the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union (CIO), stated in an article 
appearing in the Commonwealth 
Review, published by the University 
of Oregon, 

“The principle of compromise 
has absolutely no place in an 
arbitration hearing. The mo- 
ment an arbitrator compro- 
mises one of the issues in- 
volved in a case, that moment 
he disqualifies himself as an 
arbitrator. Therefore, an arbi- 
trator should not take judicial 
notice of anything which is not 
presented by the parties in the 
record of the case. Hence it is 
of the utmost importance that 
the parties to an arbitration 


case prepare their evidence very 
thoroughly. It should be re- 
membered that argument, no 
matter how persuasive, unsup- 
ported by evidence and facts, 
is of little value to an arbitrator 
when he is called upon to de- 
cide a typical labor dispute.” 

As far as possible, arbitrators 
should be selected who are familiar 
with the type of problem presented, 
and company and union representa- 
tives should strive to familiarize the 
arbitrator with conditions in the 
plant which may be affected by his 
award. It must not be lost sight of, 
however, that “Error by the arbi- 
trator in construing the contract is 
one of the risks of arbitration,” 
which parties accept when the case 
is submitted.' 


Political Interference 


The tendency today to involve 
labor relations in political disputes, 
as a major issue in every national 
and state election, is an obstacle to 
the achievement of a stabilized em- 
ployer-employe relationship as_ it 
pertains to the obligations and duties 
of the parties in collective bargain- 
ing. Instead of striving toward the 
stabilization of industrial condi- 
tions upon a practical and equitable 
basis. some legislators are inclined 


to consider what may have the 


Mn re Van Dorn Iron Works, NWLB, 
Case No. 111-11264-D, August 29, 1945, 
27 WLR 245. 





greatest vote-appeal in the ranks of 
organized labor or, on the other 
hand, have the greatest influence 
in currying favor with business. for 
political aggrandizemeni. 

It cannot be gainsaid that the 
Wagner Act, which gave labor 
unions a dignified status in the eco- 
nomic life of this country, also gave 
rise, during the many years in which 
it remained on the statute books un- 
changed, to many abuses detrimen- 
tal to the interests generally of Mr. 
and Mrs. John Q. Public. A change 
was demanded from the ruthless 
tactics employed by some unions to 
equitable regulation in those areas 
where serious abuses existed. 

When the Taft-Hartley law was 
placed on the statute books, im- 
mediately a hue and cry was sounded 
by all unions that the laboring man 
was sold into bondage by this “slave 
labor act.” The 
this line of propaganda became felt 
in labor relations activities in many 
plants. Unions took issue with em- 


repercussions of 


ployers pertaining to the ackowledg- 
ment of the workers’ rights under 
the new act, and attempted. some- 
times successfully, to force the em- 
ployer to continue recognition of 


practices outlawed by the TFaft- 
Hartley Act. It was only natural 
that new types of labor disputes 
arose out of this situation, en- 
couraged by those who could see no 
wrong in the abuses of organized 
labor as inflicted upon the public 
generally. 

Now the same element who re- 
fused to recognize the existence of 
abuses under the Wagner Act and 
refused to offer a single amend- 
ment to that one-sided piece of lezis- 
lation. when hearings on a new bill 
were being held in Washington, are 
again in the forefront. contending 
that there is a mandate of the people 
to reinstate the original “magna 
charta.” so-called. Obviously, the 
unsettled status of employers and 
employes during the interim of 
changes in labor legislation cannot 
help having an unsettling effect upon 
labor relations. 

Local Union Politics 

On a local union level, politics 
many times create difficulties and 
prevent the stabilization of labor 
relations. A Business Agent and 
local officers, including members of 
the local executive board, or new 
candidates for office. influential in 
the affairs of the union, may be so 
desirous of reelection or election, 
as the case may be, that, as the time 
approaches for the choice of officers 
of the union, political interests are 


apt to be piaced above those that 
might otherwise dictate a fair and 
equitable settlement of a dispute o1 
controversy. The quest for reelec- 
tion by some union leaders, whose 
desire for exalted position has been 
realized through elevation to an 
elective office in the local. frequently 
precludes them. in their desire to 
hold over. from taking any stand 
which may be unpopular with union 
members possessing a political fol- 
lowing. 

The determination of policies by 
a union executive committee which 
is made up of representatives from 
various companies in the same_ in- 
dustry. but manufacturing an en- 
tirely different product. is often an 
obstacle in relations between the 
union and a company whose par- 
ticular problems the local executive 
committee may not understand or 
fully appreciate. Limitation of work 
is a vicious practice. and yet there 
have been instances where a_ local 
executive board, the majority of 
whom unfamiliar with the 
actual job content of the operation 
involved. has promoted or condoned 
such a program, 

National or International union 
policy which becomes a dominant 
factor in negotiations upon a local 
level can be a serious handica» 
in labor relations: such a_ policy 
may be refusal on the part of the 
International to approve the estab- 
lishment of equitable — production 
standards determined through the 
uses of competent scientific data as- 
sembled on the job by qualified in- 
dustrial engineers. In fact. in’ one 
case the International Organizer was 
so adamant in connection with such 
a proposal on the part of the com- 
pany. even to the extent of refusing 
to agree to allow the technical ad- 
visers of the U.S. Department. of 
Labor to appear at the plant for the 
purpose of lending their aid to the 
elimination of work limitations im- 
posed upon the company by the 
employees, that a long strike took 
place. which ended only when the 
same organizer stated to the presi- 
dent of the company, in our presence. 
that the union was forced to give up 
any longer participation in the strike 
and hoped that a means would be 
advanced through the intervention 
of a third party that would permit 
a fair settlement. 

The policies and activities of the 
unions which are in the Communist 
zone are likely to be determined, at 
least in part. with a view to their 
effect upon the “class struggle” rather 
than with a view exclusively to the 
industrial betterment of the em 


were 


ployes represented. Hf the union 
fully accepts the principles of pri- 
vate ownership and operation of the 
industry, such recognition allays 
suspicions of its motives and places 
a cornerstone in the building of 
future sound labor relations. 


Collective Bargaining 

When a company’s employes are 
represented by a labor organization. 
collective bargaining shapes — the 
company’s labor relations toward a 
relationship that is stabilized and 
harmonious or is uncertain and dis- 
ruptive. 

The adjustment to be made when 
a union first obtains recognition in 
a plant is often particularly difficult. 
The employer has been accustomed 
to dealing directly with his em- 
ployes and may resent what he re- 
gards as the intrusion of a_ third 
party: the union officials in the first 
year of representation are often 
those who have been most prominent 
in organization activities. and the 
feelings engendered by an aggressive 
organization campaign may carry 
over into labor relations after rec- 
ognition has been granted, 

When the union has been engaged 
in a campaign of vilification of the 
company and its executives. time 
for the healing of the wounds  in- 
flicted by such unbecoming conduct 
must elapse before any harmonious 
relationship can be established. In 
some cases, the employes’ spirit of 
aggressiveness and discontent may 
continue after organization is com- 
pleted. resulting in the filing of 
many grievances and in work stop- 
pages and slowdowns. When two 
unions have been competing for 
recognition and a strong minority 
maintains its membership in one of 
the unions after the other has been 
duly recognized as the collective 
bargaining representative of the em- 
ployes. the continuing union com- 
petition sometimes results in a dis- 
ruption of harmonious labor rela- 
tions and plant efficiency. Generally, 
as the parties come to know each 
other better, collective bargaining 
should function more smoothly. 

Professor E. Wight Bakke. direc- 
tor of Yale University’s labor man- 
agement center. has well pointed out 
that the union and the company 
each have their own  ciyectives. 
nature, codes. and survival require- 
ments, and these usually are mani- 
fested in wage negotiations. In a 
paper presented January 11. 1947. 
to the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Institute. in referring to the different 
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interests of management and the 
union, Professor Bakke stated: 

“Management's interest is 
verticle, concerning the — eco- 
nomic welfare of a_particulan 
plant or company. The union's 
interest is horizontal. running 
to the welfare of workers in 
many companies.” 

\ union attitude that its irre- 
ducible minimum must always be 
granted by management in a col- 
lective bargaining negotiaticn, —re- 
gardless of the conditions facing the 
tanner concerning the purchase of 
raw stocks and added materials. the 
payment of high labor rates and its 
ability to sell leather in a highly 
competitive market. and that the 
company is something entirely apart 
from the employes. is unrealistic. 
It is only through the joint effort 
of the company and the employes 
that their mutual interests can be 
best served. 

\ management attitude of aver- 
sion to collective bargaining. when 
the employes are represented by a 
union. is an obstacle to the achieve- 
ment of stabilized labor relations. 
It must be recognized that, while 
the employes are represented by a 
union. collective bargaining is an 
integral part of the company’s busi- 
ness and should be given the most 
careful attention. Both the company 
and the union have problems of 
vital concern which should be  pre- 
sented to each other whenever sub- 
jects of collective bargaining are 
involved. The union should be made 
cognizant of and should take into 
serious account the many factors 
which a company must take into 
consideration in its effort to operate 
business underta\ing. 
and the company must’ recognize 
that its employes have legitima‘e 
aspirations for better working con- 
ditions and a betterment) of their 
standard of living. 


a successful 


In this connection it is interesting 
to observe the current trend in the 
thinking of educators and 
manufacturers. In a paper presented 
to a recent session of industrial Re- 
lations Research Association at its 
meeting in Cleveland. Ohio. Rev. 
Leo Brown, Professor of Industrial 
Relations at St. Louis University. 
stated that on the basis of a survey 
of some 200 representatives of busi- 
ness and labor, all but a few union 
chiefs “revealed little enthusiasm 
for union participation in manage- 
ment.” He also stated that manage- 
ment people, as a rule. want to limit 
collective bargaining — to 
hours. job tenure and job condi- 


some 


wages. 
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HE state of Maine is noted 

for its many rivers, and on 
them most of the industrial 
plants were and now are lo- 
cated. 

Many years ago in that state 
a bill was being prepared to be 
introduced into the State Legis- 
lature, prohibiting tanneries 
from emptying waste matter 
into rivers. The state’s tanners 
knew this would be a severe 
blow to them. A few of us were 
chosen as delegates to attend 
the hearing before the Inland 
Waters Committee prior to the 
bill's introduction into the Sen- 
ate and House. 

It so happened that the chair- 
man of the Committee, Mr. Mer- 
rill, operated a leather goods 
plant at Monmouth, and was 
a business friend of mine. When 
the hearing opened the room 
was crowded with persons ad- 
vocating passage of the bill. 
Only a few, such as ourselves, 
were opposed to it. 

For most of the day those in 
favor of the bill took turns giv- 
ing reasons why the bill should 
be passed. Then Mr. Merrill 
arose, said, “It is now nearly 
four o'clock, and those opposed 





Anecdote by: 
CHARLES PROCTOR 


All Or None 


to the bill should be given a 
chance to speak. I would like 
to hear from their spokesman, 
a man known to be familiar 
with the problem of stream 
pollution.” 

I stood up, made only one 
brief statement: "A bill of this 
kind, to be constitutional, must 
include every kind of pollution, 
including that caused by pulp 
mills, lumber mills, starch fac- 
tories, tanneries, fish canneries, 
etc. To legislate against any 
one of these individually would 
be both unfair and unconstitu- 
tional.” 

Mr. Merrill nodded, said, 
“Our Committee will decide on 
the basis of the evidence and 
opinions offered here today.” 
The hearing was adjourned. 

The next morning the papers 
of the state gave front-page 
space to the hearing. Within 
24 hours the State Capitol was 
overrun with anxious represent- 
atives of every type of industry 
in the state, appealing to legis- 
lators and other state officials 
to kill the bill as it would affect 
practically every industry and 
its plants, with dire effect on 
employment and income. 

The bill was never passed. 











tions. They oppose any formal par- 
ticipation by unions in manage- 
ment. and argue that “management 
should be unfettered” in all matters 
not subject to the contract. 

Father Brown concludes that there 
is little chance of any immediate 
change in the division of responsi- 
bility between labor and manage- 
ment. He further contends, how- 
ever. “If we look at the dynamics 
of collective bargaining that con- 


clusion is wholly unwarranted. 
Labor unions are ready in the pur- 
suit of the interests of their mem- 
bers to expand the area of collective 
bargaining. They are becoming  in- 
creasingly conscious that the interests 
of labor cannot be confined to fixing 
wages. hours. and working condi- 
tions.” 

In a statement issued to the press 


(Continued on page 32) 





Productivity In the Leather Industry | 


By Benjamin D. Kaplan 


Under the Direction of George E. Sadler 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Productivity and Technological 


A productivity study covering an eight-year 


Development Branch 


VERAGE man-hour _ require- 

ments for manufacturing a 

pound or a square foot of 
selected types of leather were ap- 
proximately 1 percent lower in 1946 
than in 1939, according to reports 
received by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics from companies operating 
40 tanneries and accounting for al- 
most one-third of the industry’s pro- 
duction of the types of leather 
studied. 

From 1939 to 1940, the Bureau’s 
index of man-hour requirements per 
unit of leather increased 4 percent, 
the rise being due largely to a size- 
able decline in production which re- 
sulted in incomplete utilization of 
plant facilities. In 1941, man-hours 
expended per unit declined sharply 
from the 1940 high. chiefly because 
of a large industry expansion in 
production. During that, period the 
greater volume of output stimulated 
improvements in technology and the 
adoption of mechanical equipment. 


Furthermore, the imminence of war 
led to some labor-saving modifica- 
tion in the product. 

Economies in labor time resulting 
from these improvements and prod- 
uct simplifications were _ reflected 
in the index throughout the entire 
period 1941 to 1945, when unit man- 
hours remained virtually constant 
at a point about 5 percent below the 
1939 base. From 1945 to 1946, 
unit labor requirements rose ap- 
proximately 3 percent because of 
severe shortages of materials and 
a lower volume of production (table 


RP 
Trends—Labor and Products 


The trend in direct labor, which 
makes up about 85 percent of total 
factory labor. virtually coincided 
with the trend in the total through- 
out the period covered. Indirect (or 
overhead) labor. however. declined 
substantially from 1940 to 1941, 
reaching a point 10 percent below 
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CHART 1 


period reveals findings important to future 
production methods. 


the 1939 level. It rose gradually 
after 1941, the level in 1946 being 
3 percent above the 1939 base 
(chart 1). Most of the personnel 
in indirect-labor categories is re- 
quired whether plant production is 
high or low: as a consequence, fluc- 
tuations in volume of output affected 
the level of indirect man-hours per 
unit more sharply than that of di- 
rect-labor man-hours. 

Indexes of man-hours expended 
per unit from 1939 to 1946 in the 
tanning of major types of leather 
indicated favorable trends for pro- 
ducers of sole, sheepskin, and side 
upper leathers. and generally un- 
favorable trends for calf, kip, goat, 
and kid upper leathers (chart 2). 

The pattern of trends for the first 
three types was a substantial decline 
in the number of man-hours ex- 
pended per unit between 1939 and 
1942 or 1943, followed by a period 
of relative stability, and then a rise 
between 1944 and 1946, For the 
production of calf, kip, goat, and 
kid upper leathers, however, the 
number of man-hours expended per 
unit rose between 1939 and 1940, 
and declines which occurred there- 
after did not lower the index for 
any succeeding year to a point as 
low as the 1939 base (Table 2). 

The behavior of direct man-hours 
for each of these types of leather 
closely followed the trend of total 
factory man-hours, since direct man- 
hours constituted from 79 to 89 
percent of the factory total. 

Indirect man-hours per unit dis- 
played a much more erratic pattern 
of rises and declines than did direct 
man-hours, for a variety of reasons. 
the most important of which was the 
effect of fluctuating production vol- 
ume upon the relatively inflexible 
overhead labor requirements. 


Trends by Plant and 
Technological Change 


Small plants made greater re- 
ductions in man-hours per unit, on 
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the average, than did large plants. Table 1. 

¢ é ies ing ) , ie ss aaa ener = 
In 1946, tanneries —, sr INDEXES OF DIRECT, INDIRECT, AND TOTAL FACTORY MAN-HOURS 
or fewer wage earners producec EXPENDED PER UNIT IN THE PRODUCTION OF SELECTED 
leather with an expenditure of only TYPES OF LEATHER, 1939-1946 | 
three-fourths of the unit labor time All Reported Types Combined 
required in 1939, while plants em- (1939 = 100) 
ploying over 500 expended 3 per- : 
cent more unit man-hours in 1946 1939 1940) 1941 1942) 1943 1944 1945 1946 
than they did in 1939, The small Total factory man-hours 100 104 95 6 95 95 6 99 
plants were generally able to achieve Direct: man-hours 100 104 9H 9H 9H Ok HY 
reductions in man-hours per unit by Indirect (overhead) man-hours 100 104 o0 95 o7 98 98 103 


introducing large-scale production 'These indexes show the average relationship between man-hours expended and units of 
methods as their output increased product for the selected types of leather covered. The trends are determined by the com- 
during the war years. The larger bined influence of a large number of factors. 
facilities in general had already ef- Man-hours per unit of product include the total factory man-hours, which are charged 
fected these savings prior to 1939; to the specified product. Direet man-hours consist of labor time expended in the following 
. stages of processing: storage, beam house, tanning, splitting and shaving, coloring and 
consequently they had less oppor- fat liquoring, drying and tacking, finishing, and measuring and sorting. Indirect labor 
tunity to achieve man-hour savings. man-hours are comprised of functions such as general supervisory maintenance, shipping 
(Table 3). and receiving, materials handling, and plant timekeeping. General administration, office, 
. . . ae research, and sales were excluded from all man-hour data. 
Companies which had mace im- ste eS 


provements in machinery, equip- labor requirements for the former for firms which introduced changes 
ment. or production methods _ re- group were 10. percent below the were consistently below the 1939 
ported man-hour trends significantly 1939 level. while those for the plants base. For firms reporting no 
more favorable than the trends re- reporting no improvements were changes. however, the  man-hour 
ported by establishments that made equal to the 1939 level. During the averages rose rapidly during the pre- 
no such changes. By 1946, the unit intervening years. unit | man-hours war period, then declined, but  re- 
mained considerably above the level 
for the other group. (Table 4). 





MAN-HOURS EXPENDED PER UNIT 

FOR THE PRODUCTION OF SELECTED TYPES Nactaion de Seen 

ant Trends 

OF LEATHER Despite the relative stability of 
1939 = 100 the unit man-hour index for all re- 
12¢ ported types of leather combined. 
there was a considerable amoun: 
of divergence in trends between in- 
dividual producers as well as_be- 
tween individual types of leather. 
An extremely complex combination 
of factors tended to improve or to 
lower productive efficiency. These 
included age and condition of equip- 
ment. work scheduling, technologica! 
and chemical developments, —stand- 
ardization and simplification of pro 1- 
uct. and availability of trained 


labor and suitable materials. Some 
een Laat. UPPER LEATHER, |" abor and suit able materials. ome 
CALF AND KIP GOAT AND KID of these influenced all establish- 

ments in the industry, others affected 


primarily some one segment or a 
particular group of plants. The par- 
ticular combination of such factors 
in an establishment determined its 
vear-to-vear trend, Rarely, if ever. 
was the same combination — en- 
countered in two or more individual 
establishments. 


SOLE LEATHER SHEEPSKIN LEATHERS UPPER LEATHER, SIDE 








Influences Favorable to 
Production Efficiency 


For the industry as a whole. in- 
fluences which tended to improve 
efficiency and lower the level of unit 
man-hour requirements predominated 

throughout the period. The increase 

ae : : we 

A darsrereygre , in volume of output during the war 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR encouraged the acquisition of modern 
Ouray OF (ABO STATISTICS . . 

equipment. and longer uninterrupted 


CHART 2 production runs were made prac- 
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ticable. In addition, the leather in- 
dustry experienced the widespread 
application of technological im- 
provements and chemical develop- 
ments. 

One of the principal advances in 
mechanization made by the leather 
industry was in materials handling. 
Between 1939 and 1946, a steadily 
growing proportion of the industry’s 
output was produced with the aid 
of mechanical materials handling 
devices. In the course of a produc- 
tion cycle, pelts are handled and 
moved many times through the suc- 
cessive stages of processing. Raw 
material movements aggregate hun- 
dreds of yards, and cover the entire 


Table 2. 


INDEXES OF TOTAL FACTORY MAN-HOURS EXPENDED PER 
UNIT IN THE PRODUCTION OF SELECTED TYPES OF 
LEATHER, 1939-1946 ! 

(1939 = 100) 


Type of Leather 


Sole leather, vegetable tanned 100 
Upper leather, side, chrome tanned*.. 100 
Upper leather, calf and kip, chrome 
tanned 100 
Upper leather, goat and kid, chrome 
tanned 3 100 
Glove and garment leather, sheep, 
chrome tanned; Lining leather, 
sheep, chrome and vegetable 
tanned*; shearlings 100 


1See footnote to table 1. 


1939 1940 1941 


1942 1943 1944 1945 


98 90 8? 0 88 92 
93 90 oO 91 92 94 


107, 100.104 104103102 


129 108 #115 105 102 = 106 


105 92 


2Includes an insignificant quantity of calf and kip which could not Le segresaivd from 
the specified product. 

3Includes an insignificant quantity of lining 
not be segregated from the specified product. 
4The chrome and vegetable tanned leathers in this index are each weighted by a fixed 
weight, hence shifts in production from one type to the other are not reflected. 


floor space of large. multi-storied 
buildings. As a consequence, the 
mechanization of these material 
handling requirements result in con- 


leather, kid, chrome tanned, which could 


siderable economies of labor time. 
Important equipment for  interde- 
partmental movement of pelts and 
supplies includes mechanical con- 
veyors, monorail conveyors, fork 
lift trucks, and motorized trucks of 
_ other types. 

Since the processing of leather in- 
volves a long series of production 
steps, there is not a great incentive 
to apply labor saving machinery to 
any single operation. However, the 
leather industry adopted with en- 
thusiasm a spray finish machine 
which eliminated considerable hand 
work in the coloring and _ finishing 
of leather. In conjunction with the 
spray finish machine. the use of 
infra-red ray lamps was applied to 
speed the drying of the finish after 
spraying. This technological de- 


velopment eliminated the greatest 
part of the labor formerly required 
for this operation. By 1946 almost 
all tanneries of sufficient size had 
these machines in operation. In a 
few plants, the last coat of finish was 
still being applied by hand to main- 
tain a high quality finish. 

Until about 1940, the greatest 
part of leather produced was dried 
by tacking. toggling, or hanging. 
This involved clamping the tanned 
and dyed leather in a drying cham- 
ber. After 1940, tanneries adopted 
the improved drying method of 
pasting the leather to a metal ,or 
glass sheet. Although this technique 
did not shorten the drying time, it 
did increase the yield of leather, 


Table 3. 
INDEXES OF TOTAL FACTORY MAN-HOURS EXPENDED PER UNIT IN THE 
PRODUCTION OF SELECTED TYPES OF LEATHER 


By Size of Tannery 


Size Group! 1939 
Tanneries employing: 
501-1000 wage earners 
301-500 wage earners 
201-300 wage earners 
101-200 wage earners 
100 or fewer wage earners .. 


1Estimated from man-hours expended in 1946. See 


Table 


1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 


98 95 95 9) 94 96 = 103 
102. 102) «103 — 104 97 95 7 
98 88 88 OF 92 95 
78 74 9] 93 92 91 
102 84 88 87 88 89 


text for basis of estimates. 


4. 


INDEX OF TOTAL FACTORY MAN-HOURS EXPENDED PER UNIT IN) THE 
PRODUCTION OF SELECTED TYPES OF LEATHER 


By Status of Technological Change 


(1939 


1939 
Companies reporting significant 
changes in machinery, equip- 
ment, or production methods 
Companies reporting no significant 
technological changes 


100) 


1944 1945 1946 


88 86 90 


101 100. 


particularly sides, by an estimated 
ten percent. This increase in pro- 
duction therefore reduced the man- 
hour requirements per unit of 
leather. 

The wartime development of ac- 
celerating agents or catalysts con- 
tributed to the reduction of time re- 
quired for tanning leather. This in- 
fluence was not a strong one during 
the period studied, but it is expected 
to materially shorten the tanning 
process in the future. Particular 
efforts are being made to cut down 
the vegetable tanning cycle. 


Standardization in Quality 

and Design 

The outstanding quality changes 
during the period 1939 to 1946 re- 
sulted from the conservation pro- 
gram of the War Production Board 
and the specific needs of the armed 
forces. In order to simplify and 
hasten production schedules, _ the 
War Production Board issued a 
series of directives requiring a size- 
able reduction in the number of 
colors, grades, styles, grains, and 
types of leather. In some tanneries 
these restrictions resulted in re- 
ducing the number of colors from 
almost every shade in the rainbow 
to only two or three, Similar re- 
ductions were made in weights and 
grades. 

In other industries, similar simpli- 
fication and standardization of prod- 
uct facilitated long and uninter- 
rupted production runs and some- 
times expedited the conversion of 
production from a job lot to an as- 
sembly line basis. Since the leather 
industry did not experience such a 
conversion, these reductions — in 
leather varieties were lifted in 1945, 
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and by 1946 the trend was reversed, 
with a return to extensive varieties 
of colors, grades, and types. 

Another product design change 
was brought about by the needs for 
military shoes, which were made 
with the grain side of the leather 
on the inside. The leather for these 
shoes did not require the extensive 
and delicate finishing operations 
which were applied to leathers made 
for military shoes with the grain 
side out. In some measure, this 
economy in finishing was offset by 
the special waterproofing 
which was adopted for 
shoes. 

Considerable question surrounds 
the overall results of these product 
changes on unit man-hour require- 
ments. The effects of these limita- 
tions and modifications in leather 
varieties did not lend themselves to 
measurement, nor did industry 
records make available relevant data 
on this point. Most plant officials 
were in agreement in stating that 
these product design changes did 
not materially alter unit labor re- 
quirements. Among those who be- 
lieved that this factor influenced 
man-hour trends, the concensus was 
that a minor economy of labor time 
ensued, With informed opinion 
ranging from statements of “no 
change” to belief in “some reduc- 
tions” in man-hours. it is evident 
that for the industry as a whole prod- 
uct design changes probably lowered 
the average number of man-hours 
expended per unit. 


process 
military 


Factors Unfavorable to 
Production Efficiency 


A number of conditions limited 
the extent of over-all labor-time 
savings. Short-term fluctuations in 
output tended to raise unit man- 
hours. Shortages of adequately 
trained labor and of materials created 
occasional severe problems. Lack 
of tanning materials frequently 
necessitated use of inferior synthet- 
ie substitutes and re-use of par- 
tially spent chemicals. with resulting 
ineficiency and a higher number of 
man-hours per unit of output. 

The tight raw material supply 
situation was one which deserves 
special note with respect to its  in- 
flationary effect on unit labor re- 
quirements, Pelts were in very short 
supply, although the allocation sys- 
tem of the War Production Board 
appeared to function to the satis- 
faction of all leather industry of- 
ficials who were interviewed on this 
point. Pelt shortages materially af- 
fected leather production schedules 
in 1946, because of the chaotic con- 
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ditions in the meat industry. Even 
at that time. however. pelts held in 
storage helped to alleviate this con- 
dition. 

The inadequacy of chemicals con- 
stituted another type of shortage. 
beginning in 1940 and 1941. Most 
vegetable tanning compounds are 
based on domestic chestnut and im- 
ported quebracho. With the war- 
time curtailment of imports and War 
Production Board restrictions on the 
use of chestnut for tanning upper 
leathers, vegetable tanning called for 
the more economical use of these 
derivatives and the utilization of new 
synthetic substitutes. The  avail- 


ability of chrome salts also dimin- 
ished. and chrome sources in iron 
were tapped to provide substitutes 
which proved to be inferior. In 
effect these chemical shortages re- 
quired the employment of more care 
and skill than would normally be 
needed to produce leather.  Fur- 
thermore, the quality of the finished 
leather was frequently inferior to 
the prewar product. 

The condition of pelts also de- 
teriorated as a result of wartime 
conditions. Pelts purchased for tan- 
ning during this period frequently 
had been prepared with very short 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Tanning Drum 
Thermometer 


\ new. ingenious device enables 
the tanner to know exactly the tem- 
perature inside the drum during a 
production run has just been intro- 
duced. The unit is designed with 
a capillary bulb extending from a 
large dial thermometer _ located 
wherever convenient outside the drum 
through the gudgeon on the side 
of the drum to the inside of the 
drum, instantly registering tempera- 
ture changes taking place within 
the drum. 

A recording thermometer can be 
used in place of the dial ther- 
mometer if a record of temperatures 


is desired during the production 
run. 

With this device the operator need 
not stop the drum and remove the 
door to insert a hand thermometer. 
with resulting loss of production 
time. and also with the possible 
injury to leather from too much 
heat being generated before stopping 
the. wheel. 


Improved Staking 
Machine 


In ordinary staking machines, the 
variation in the softening and 
stretching treatment is quite notice- 
able in that some skins come out 
with every indication of rigorous 
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action while other skins might just 
as well not be put through the ma- 
chine. This improved staking ma- 
chine claims to correct all this. 
How this new machine accom- 
plishes this improvement may be 
gathered by studying the illustration 
herewith provided. Note the spiral 
rolls mounted on two shafts, for 
this construction holds the key to 
all that is offered. These spiral 
blades extend in opposite directions 
from a middle point in their length. 
not an average taken but an actual 
middle point in the assembly. These 
spiral rolls are designed with what is 
termed a “lead” that is greater 
nearer this middle than at the outer 


ends of the rolls. Also, these spiral- 
ly bladed rolls are not necessarily 
uniform in this lead. Rather more 
dependence is placed on the pres- 
sure applying surfaces forming  in- 
volute teeth; that is, like a hook 
that retains a hold by being bent 
inwards. In like manner, these 
blades so function. 

As to the construction of these 
spiral blades. one set is quite rigid 
and possesses sharp teeth. But not 
so the opposing set of rolls whose 
edges are rounded and covered with 
a softer and yielding material. 

A conveyor belt presents the work 
to the machine and contributes to 
reducing the crimping of the work. 
Whereas in older types of machines 
in which the work has to be pre- 
sented exactly in the center of the 
rolls to avoid effective staking, this 
new machine will accept the work 
anywhere on the conveyer belt. 
either at the sides or ends of the 
rolls or in the center, all with no 
variation in the finished work. 

One of the feature improvements 
in this machine is the one that al- 
most guarantees against scuffing or 
tearing of the work, the skin. This 
is due to a new driving roll. con- 
trolling both top and bottom spiral 
fitted rolls. that operates on a spring 
action—no harsh bite on a_ solid 
roll or pulley: rather the spring. 
flat. is so arranged within the pulley 
that it yields or buckles somewhat 
when the starting pressure is applied. 
The action is not unlike the slipping 
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TESTING...PRODUCT QUALITY CONTROL 
..- PRODUCT CERTIFICATION...NEW PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT 





HE LEATHER INDUSTRY, as never before in its his- 
tory, must increase its manufacturing efficiency . . . 


improve its product quality . . . introduce new things... 
if it intends to compete successfully for the consumer's 
dollar. 

To enable the Leather industry to improve its manu- 
facturing, selling, and merchandising, the United States 
Testing Company, Inc., offers the following program of 
Leather testing: 


e Testing and grading basic leathers according to 
Federal regulations. 


e Examining and testing finished leather products 
for material faults, construction and service- 
ability, with recommendations for product im- 
provement. 





Ss 


THE 


Leather Industry 


NEEDS 





g 


e Certification of product quality, with a continu- 
ous quality control program on products bought 
in the open market. 








e Product improvement and product develop- 
ment through testing and research. 


Write for complete information on any or all of these 
components of our Leather Testing Program. Write for 
Price List of Tests. 


Craig A. Blair of the Blair Laboratories, a divi- 
sion of the United States Testing Company, 
Inc., is available as a consultant to tanneries. 
Mr. Blair is one of the foremost leather experts 
in this country. Write for further information. 








Leather 
Division 








UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


Established 1880 
HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.* BOSTON, MASS. * WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
CHICAGO, ILL.» NEW YORK, N. Y.* LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Member of American Council of Commercial Laboratories 
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of a belt when subjected to a heavy 
load with the great difference of no 
loss in power; the spring merely 
bends sufficiently to prepare for the 
softening cycle of the pulley. This 
does much toward saving the skins 
from tears and breaks were a direct 
and harsh drive to be used. 


Leather Spray 
Equipment 


A new type of leather spraying 
equipment, developed by one of the 
country’s largest tanners, has been 
employed by them with marked suc- 
Other tanners who have wit- 
nessed the operation of this rotary 
spray equipment, expressed a de- 
sire to have one or more units for 
their own tanneries. Arrangements 
have been made to furnish these 
spray units for sale to the leather 
industry. 


cess, 


Briefly, here is how the system 
operates. Leather is conveyed 
through a spraying chamber on a 
special conveyor, passing beneath 
a rotating device equipped with four 
spray heads for applying the finish- 
ing solution. These spray heads are 


automatic—each spraying as it passes 
over the leather and shutting off as 
it extends beyond the conveyor. 
Excellent coverage is provided, 
the equipment is controlled from 


outside of the spraying enclosure: 
maintenence is greatly reduced over 
less recent equipment; it can be 
easily cleaned when colors are 
changed and it is quiet in operation. 


Pabeeee SSS SS ee eee eee a es, 
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RED CAP SODIUM SULPHIDE FLAKES 


EXCEPTIONAL PURITY 
MINIMUM OF IRON 


The constant vigilance of our control chemists insures to you a 
sodium sulphide that consistently meets the most exacting specifi- 
cations of the industries we serve. Use our sodium sulphide to 
maintain more easily your high standard of quality. 


A Successful Leather Manufacturer Comments... 


*. . . our laboratory reports that RED CAP SODIUM SULPHIDE FLAKES are of excep- 
tionally high quality.” This is one of many such statements received since Barium intro- 
duced Red Cap Sodium Sulphide Flakes on the market. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORPORATION 


SOUTH CHARLESTON 3, WEST VIRGINIA 


me ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee ee ee es es 


SEDIMENT FREE 
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y " ‘Adjust Alkalinity of Unhairing 
Coe peeeeebeaee Solutions with Hooker Sharpeners 





[’. get the best resu‘ts from your unhairing opera- 
tions. you must control the alkalinity of your solu- 
tion. Regulating the potential alkalinity to optimum 


conditions gives you stronger. cleaner, better 


A Coes Leather Knives grained leathers. 
require — steels, With Hooker Sharpeners, you can do just that 

oR ere ee arama ae asd adjust the pH to the precise point you want. The 
very careful handling. They ; 
have long been a Coes spe- 
cialty. Made from Coes Type 
3 cutting edge, assuring maxi- 
mum service between grind- 
ings. Potential Potential 


Put your knife problems | Sodium Caustic Calcium 
up to us. | Sulfide Lime (in water) Soda Sulfhydrate 


QNass + Ca(OH), I 4NaOH + Ca(HS)2 


following equations are representative of the ioniza- 
tion equilibriums by use of sodium sulfide and 


sodium sulfhydrate. 


Potential Potential 
Sodium Caustic Calcium 
LORING COES COMPANY OSHS |  Sulfhydrate Lime (in water) Soda Sulfhydrate 
WORCESTER * MASSACHUSETTS pain . i 
2NaSH + Ca(OH), 2NaOH + Ca(HS)z 


-—_— 





As you can see. for an equal amount of calcium 
sulfhydrate produced in solution, sodium sulfide 
makes available twice the potential alkalinity that 
SYM B 0 LS sodium sulfhydrate supplies. 
i ; You can use Hooker Caustic Soda. Sodium Sulfide 
o or Sodium Sulfhydrate for regulating potential alka- 
linity. selecting the chemicals and proportions to 
0 U AL I TY suit your specific requirements. With Hooker 
Sharpeners, too, you can be sure of the uniformly 


For 35 years the Tannery industry has high quality that makes for smoother operations. 


recognized our > <P symbols as 
the emblems of outstanding value! For a detailed discussion of the use of these Hooker 


DIAMOND ® COMPOUND chemicals in the leather industry, write on your 


letterhead for these bulletins: 
Excels for Undertone removal 
e 


and dependable results time after time. 


: ss A Unhairing, By E. R. Theis 

Toning grain imperfections eine ae 
Produces Polish and Clean Flesh No. 500—Hooker Sodium Sulfhydrate for the 
£ Leather Industry 


e 
Natural High Finish CAUSTIC SODA 
ialtic HL ENZENE 
nine Dene 2 Neene ee — 


<& Compound for Wheeling SODIUM TETRASULFIDE 
& Compound BSA SODIUM SULFIDE HO 0 
Supremo & Compound 


¢ Saxon Oil 
Bretolene xon O1 a C H E M I C A LS 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1874 | 1 Union St. Niagara Falls. N.Y. 


ELIZABETH : NEW JERSEY | NEW YORK, N. Y. WILMINGTON, CALIF. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
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Two Leather Dyes 


Acid Anthracene Red GA_ Extra 
Conc. CF is a new homogeneous 
acid dyestuff for coloring vegetable 
and chrome tanned leathers. It pro- 
duces, the manufacturer states. a 
full, rich. bright scarlet. levels well, 
gives excellent covering value, pene- 
trates through the grain and_par- 
tially into the fibers. It has an im- 
proved solubility, and the glazing 
properties are good. It has an excep- 
tional affinity for vegetable-tanned 
leather: or it may be used for chrome 
leathers which have been retanned 
with vegetable extracts. 

Diamine Catechine 3GA-CF is a 


homogeneous — direct 
coloring chrome tanned _ leathers. 
particularly grain calf, suede calf. 
and kid and grain glove leather. 
The manufacturer claims that the 
dye levels well, has good covering 
power, shows more penetration Le- 
low the grain than most other direct 
brown types. The solubility is good. 
the fastness to acid satisfactory com- 
with other direct dyestuffs 
leather. The dye gives a 
medium yellow-brown shade on 
chrome-tanned leather. It can be 
used in suitable blends with other 
direct and acid dyestuffs to produce 


pared 


used on 


a wide range of brown shades. 





¢* | 


4103 S. LaSalle St. 


ARTHUR C. TRASK & SONS 


Exclusive Distributors 


Fre 


CHESTNUT EXTRACTS 


LIQUID AND POWDER 


Vanufactured by 


* CHAMPION PAPER & FIBRE (0 


CANTON DIVISION 


Canton, North Carolina 


Sole Manufasturers of 


wot BLUDTAN ~~ 


Trede-Mark Reg. U. 5. Pet. OF 


ARTHUR C. TRASK & SONS CORPORATION 
41 Tremont St., Boston 


The ‘ 


Chicago 9, Illinois 











dyestufl for 


Skin-Stretching 
Machine 


It is usually in packing that hides 
are caused to dry, to become. stiff, 
and to become wrinkled. In short, 
if there were any attempt to dehair 
the hide in this state. the knives 
used for such work would take off 
more than the hair. 

To minimize this fate to s' ins and 
hides in the early preparations for 
tanning. a machine and process have 
been developed. as illustrated — in 
Figure 1. This machine 
much in common with the principle 
of the almost forgotten Basler Tem- 
pering Machine rather popular’ in 
the early Twenties. As with the 


discloses 


FiG.! 


FIG.3 


Pasler Machine. this) machine in- 
corporates the principle of flexing 
rollers and a kind of conveyor belt. 
clearly together with an 
entry table for guiding the work. 
At the end of the combination, one 
may note the discharging chute or 
slide, from which the skins may 
descend into a suitable receptacle. 
The size of the machine, the motive 
power, and other technical features 
are rather beside the point. save, 
perhaps. for the observation that 
this particular model i!lustrated was 
designed for smaller skins. It is 
the remarkable principle of holding, 
stretching. and flattening the skins 
that deserves chief considerat on. 

The construction of the rolls. par- 
ticularly those illustrated in Figure 
2. inspire comment. Note not only 
how this combination of rolls is 
not merely fluted but that these flutes 
are so spaced as to tend to break 
down all humps on the skin. All 
this is accomplished by arranging 


shown. 
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the lower flutes so that each one 
enters between the space afforded 
by two upper flutes. The word flute 
is used to designate not the grooves 
between the fin-like projections but 
to lend the impression that the rolls 
are so fluted as to place one fin 
between two other fins on the upper 
fluted roll. 

Back now to Figure 1 to travel 
with the skin thus treated, along 
the conveyor belt shown to the large 
roll in the center, or at the lowest 
point of the conveyor belt. 

This larger roll is better shown in 
Figure 3. Note the saw-tooth sur- 
face on this roll. Note how in 
mental picture the skin just has 
to be stretched outwardly merely 
through the passing over of this 
roll so constructed. Again, this roll 
has saw teeth in two sections—on 
the left side the teeth point out- 
wardly. and on the righthand side 
the teeth point outwardly. This 
achieves the effect of pulling the 
skin taut from each side, like fire- 
men holding a net. 

But this roll has another function 
in that it also irons the skin on its 
way through the roll. The skin is 
held taut and = simultaneously —sub- 
jected to a hot iron. the heated roll. 

Even on its way to the discharging 
or receiving plate, the skin is given 
another flattening treatment by the 
rolls used to sustain the belt that 
opposes the lower conveyor belt, all 
clearly illustrated. 

This machine and process offer 
many interesting advantages not 
only to the tanner but to the shoe 
manufacturer interested in a_ truly 
practicable tempering machine, for 
flexing is the only true way to con- 
dition either uppers or soles. 


Dehairing Machine 


The accompanying _ illustration 
shows a simple but effective and 
speedy machine for removing  sur- 
plus hair from skins. It must not be 
assumed that this removes hair down 
to the skin: rather the function of 











this machine is to remove what is 
known as “dog or water hair.” 

\ brief description of the machine 
construction will show its relative 
importance with respect to the tan- 
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ning of the various skins. This ma- 
chine is comprised of two principle 
parts, illustrated: a top roll, and a 
flat, adjustable plate directly under- 
neath. This plate is called a work 
table. The top roll shows the fin- 
like spirals mounted on this roll. 
These fins are made from automo- 
bile-tire material, making them not 
only enduring but suitable for flex- 
ing and dragging against skins with- 
out harsh treatment. 

The table below is coated with 
a rubber surface. which in turn has 
a cloth covering. This table is im- 


portant in that it can be adjusted 


to “bite” the work as it enters the 
machine. 

And as the action of this top roll 
is to clear the skin from its hair. 
the surplus hair is removed from 
the machine by a suction exhaust 
fan. not only saving the operator 
from lung-filling hairy dust, but 
keeping the skin clean. resulting in 
velvety, downy surfaces. 


Tannery Push Broom 


An unusual push broom which 
its manufacturer claims will sweep 
cleaner. faster. is not affected by 





“/ 


if 


LIQUID 





Virginia. 





WEST NORFOLK + NEW YORK 


“VIRGINIA’ 
SO2 


quick ...easy to use 


The tanning industry is making increasing and effective 
use of “VIRGINIA” liquid Sulfur Dioxide (SO2) for 
chrome reduction. Chrome solutions are uniform and 
easily adapted to your tannages. You should get full 
information about our simple, flexible, and easily con- 
trolled method for reducing dichromates with “ViR- 
GINIA”’ liquid (99.98+ percent pure) Sulfur Dioxide. 
Available by the cylinder, drum, or tank car. 

Write today for literature descriptive of the many 
uses and applications of “VIRGINIA” liquid SO. Ad- 


dress VIRGINIA SMELTING ComMPANy, West Norfolk, 


Established 1898 
+ BOSTON + DETROIT 


50 YEARS OF SERVICE TO INDUSTRY 





Neutralization! 


SOLVAY Ammonium Bicarbonate produces a more uni- 
form pH throughout the body of the leather . . . and 
provides a more level bottom on which to apply dyes. 
To get fine grain leathers that command a ee 

premium prices—use SOLVAY Ammonium = = 


Bicarbonate for neutralizing. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 

40 Rector Street New York 6, N. Y. 

———— BRANCH SALES OFFICES 

Boston © Charlotte ¢ Chicago ¢ Cincinnati ¢ Cleveland 

shenzene Detroit * Houston ¢ New Orleans © New York © Philadelphia 

zene Pittsburgh ¢ Sr. Louis © Syracuse 


at Control 
es val 


chiore 
para-dic ae 
i ortho-dichlore 
anc 


Otber SOLVAY Products 


a SOLVAY 


all Ammonium 
@ Cleansing Soda XX Bicarbonate 


e Sodium Sesquicarbonate 


WHITTEMORE-WRIGHT CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


Compounders and Sulphonators of Oil 
for Tanners and Leather Finish Manufactu:ers 


Tel. CHA. 1180 
62 Alford St. Charlestown District Boston, Mass. 


water or mild acids or alkalis, and 
is extremely durable, is known as 
Perma-Brush, and is adaptable for 
tannery uses. 

One of the features is the plastic 
bristles. set in four continuous rows 
rather than the conventional tufts, 
thus forming a solid front for sweep- 
ing. A special design allows all four 
rows of bristles to contact the sweep- 
ing surface simultaneously. The 
brush is said to work even. better 
in water than it does dry, for it 
doesn’t become soggy, water-logged 
or matty. Easily washed in soap 
and water, the broom retains its 
shape and dries quickly. The broom 
comes in two sizes: 18 and 24 inches. 


Morgan... 
(Continued from page 19) 


by Morris Sayre, President of the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, Mr. Sayre stated that the 
desire of American workers to learn 
more about the overall operations 
of the companies they work for is 
more marked today than ever before. 
The fact that more employers are 
talking things over with their em- 
ployes was “one of the most im- 
portant and encouraging develop- 
ments in American industrial rela- 
tions in recent years.” In man-to- 
man meetings and in_ straightfor- 
ward statements, managers are tell- 
ing employes about the profits made 
or the losses sustained. who gets 
how much of the profits and why, 
and what the company is doing in 
the interest of both employes and 
stockholders.” 


Productivity 
(Continued from page 25) 


cure periods and often were found 
to have excessive foreign matter. 
Dry hides replaced green salted 
hides with the consequent prolonga- 
tion of the soaking operations to 
soften the hides. Also the hides and 
the skins stemming from black mar- 
ket meat operations were marred 
with knife marks, cuts, and other 
deleterious characteristics. | These 
conditions not only lengthened the 
required tanning production cycle 
and increased unit labor require- 
ments, but also resulted in consider- 
able undermining of quality. 
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ILAIBOIR NIEWS 


Under the constitution of the 
United Shoe Workers of America, 
CIO, secretary-treasurer James 
Mitchell will serve as president of the 
union until a successor to Rocco 
Franceschini, former president who 
died on Dec. 26, is appointed by the 
general executive board in May. 
Franceschini’s term of office has until 
May, 1950, to run and his successor 
will serve until that time. 


+ 


Coronet Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass., 
has signed a one-year contract with 
the USWA, CIO, according to Joseph 
C. Goyette, manager-treasurer of the 
Haverhill local. Company officials re- 
ported several weeks ago that they 
had received offers to locate the plant 
outside of Haverhill. 


+- 


Leather workers in Fulton County, 
New York, are expected to meet soon 
with manufacturers and public offi- 
cials to discuss the present slump 
and unemployment in the industry 
there. Clarence H. Carr, president 
of Local 202, International Fur & 
Leather Workers Union, CIO, reports 
that he will ask for a third wage 
increase. 

The local campaign is part of an 


overall plan to help leather workers 
in New York, Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania and was formulated at 
a union district conference held re- 
cently in Williamsport, Pa. Another 
special committee has been named to 
study the situation in the sole leather 
industry. 


+. 


In a recent speech, Asst. Secretary 
of Labor Ralph Wright reported that 
a bill has been introduced in the House 
to establish a Labor Extension Di- 
vision in the Dept. of Labor, to be 
administered by the Sec. of Labor. The 
bill states that the purpose of the 
program shall be to enable the secre- 
tary, in accordance with his duty to 
promote the welfare of wage earners, 
to provide a means for the dissemi- 
nation of useful knowledge so that 
the nation may conserve the creative 
capacities of workers and promote 
cooperative relations and understand- 
ing between management and labor. 


+ 


Charges of unfair labor practices 
brought by Louis Mammolitti, shoe 
treer, against the Brotherhood of 
Shoe and Allied Craftsmen, Brockton, 
Mass. independent union, and the E. 


J. Givren Shoe Co., Rockland, Mass., 
will be heard by the National Labor 
Relations Board on Feb. 15 in Boston. 

The complaint states that the com- 
pany “refused to hire or employ Mam- 
molitti because he refrained from 
joining or assisting the BSAC for 
purposes of collective bargaining.” 
Mammolitti has been suspended and 
fined $100 for his activities in form- 
ing the United Shoe Workers of 
America, CIO. 


Jae 


Sixty-five shoe factory workers in 
Newfoundland have lost their em- 
ployment as the result of confedera- 
tion with Canada. All were employed 
in a footwear factory which closed 
down because the owners felt they 
could not compete with mass-produc- 
tion methods of larger Canadian fac- 
tories. 

The local industry was tariff pro- 
tected but when Newfoundland be- 
comes the tenth province of Canada, 
the trade barriers with the other nine 
pees will be discarded and much 

Canadian goods will also be available 
to Newfoundland at lower prices. The 
company has extended a weekly gra- 
tuity until March 31, the effective 
date of the confederation, for some 
workers with the firm for over 30 
years and is giving a bonus to newer 
workers. 

It is hoped that various Canadian 
factories will use local Newfoundland 
factories for provincial distribution, 
thus offsetting employment to some 
extent. 








BORAX-BORIC ACID 





Stocks of 20-Mule-Team Borax and Boric Acid 
carried by distributors located at convenient 
points throughout the United States. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 


51 Madison Ave., New York 
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PUROGEN 
Albaoil Albatan 


Chromol Emulsol 
lexol Neetol 


859 SUMMER AVENUE 


TANOLIN 





THE MARTIN DENNIS 
COMPANY 


Pioneers in the application of 
Scientific methods to the art of tanning. 


NEWARK 4, N. J. 


ACIDOLENE 
Alkolene 
Kromoid 

Neutrolene 








Corn Sugar « Corn Starch 
Corn Syrup « Lactic Acid 


Offering a Personalized 
Service to Industry 
Since 1907 


Our Service Department will assist 
with your technical problems. 


QUALITY - UNIFORMITY 
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ANBIRNS NC 
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Massachusetts 


@ Roy Sheinwald, owner of Royce 
Baby Shoe Co., Boston, reports the 
installation of new machinery and 
various improvements at the plant. 
The reported temporary suspension 
of operations is only seasonal, says 
Sheinwald, and manufacturing of 
baby shoes will be resumed shortly. 


@ Alfred Schachat, former owner of 
Aldrich Shoe Co., Lynn, is now sales 
manager for Bradley Shoe Co. and 
O’Donnell Shoe Co., Lynn. His office is 
at 210 Lincoln St., Boston. 


@ Arthur Kahn is representing A. S. 
Kreider Co., Palmyra and Lebanon, 
Pa., and has offices at 186 Lincoln St., 
Boston. He is showing men’s and boys’ 
Goodyear welts in addition to infants’ 
and children’s pre-welts. 


@ Harry Rice has been named sales 
representative for Muskin Shoe Co., 
Millersburg, Pa., and has opened of- 
fices at 111 Lincoln St., Boston. He 
will handle all lines of children’s and 
girls’ sports and casuals retailing at 
$4 and $5 


@ Leo G. Mueller has been appointed 
Leather Merchandise Manager for 
Swank, Inc., Attleboro manufacturer 
of men’s leather, jewelry and other 
accessories. Mueller has been man- 
ager of Swank’s leather plant since 
it was acquired from Criterion Leath- 
er Produets, Inc., of Taunton, in 1947. 
The firm now manufactures its com- 
plete leather line of wallets, billfolds, 
belts and secretaries. 
@ Assets of Condon Leather Co., 
North Abington, are reported as- 
signed to Atty. Jean Sisson and 
Judge Harry Kalus of Boston. 

@ Spack Shoe Co., Roxbury, has re- 
organized. Maurice Spack has sold 
his interest to Leon and Benson 
Franzbaum. The new firm, manufac- 
turing premolded men’s shoes, will 
operate under the same name with 
Benson Franzbaum as president and 
Leon as treasurer. 


@ Julian S. Greene is now sales rep- 
resentative for Lester Pincus Shoe 
Corp. of New York City. Greene, 
formerly associated with Best Shoe 
Co., Boston, will cover New England 
for the firm. 


@ John E. Daniels, president of John 
E. Daniels Leather Co., Boston, was 
named co-chairman of the yearbook 
committee of the 210 Associates at 
the first meeting of the advertising 
book committee. More than 20 mem- 
bers of the committee attended the 
dinner meeting in Boston where it 
was decided to employ national ad- 
vertising to publicize the organiza- 
tion’s philanthropic work. 


34 


New York 


@ Elliot Simpson Enterprises, New 
York City, recently bought a new 
rubber plant in Alabama. The plant 
will produce rubber and crepe soling 
under the name of American Rubber 
Co. 


@ In a series of organizational 
changes at the Hooker Electrochemi- 
cal Co., Niagara Falls, R. L. Murray, 
vice president in charge of develop- 
ment and research, has been named 
executive vice president. R. W. Hook- 


R. L. MURRAY 


er, who has been vice president and 
sales manager, has been made vice 
president in charge of sales and J. 
H. Babcock, formerly manager of 
development and research is now di- 


J. H. BABCOCK 


rector in full charge of activities of 
that department. R. E. Wilkin, who 
has been eastern sales manager, is 
general sales manager and his re- 
sponsibilities include the western dis- 
tricts as well as in the east. 


® Gordon Bartels, Ogden Phipps and 
George A. Easley have been elected 
directors of the U. S. Leather Co., 
New York City. 


@ Burton M. Palter has been named 
executive vice president and Jerry 
Palter has been appointed vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales promotion at 
Palter DeLiso, Inc., New York City 
shoe manufacturers. 


Schlansky, formerly of 
Footwear Mfg. Co., has 


@ Michael 
Cornelia 


opened the Raymik Shoe Fabrics Co., 
401 Broadway, New York. Schlansky 
will specialize in satins, failles, taf- 
fetas, and sateens for the shoe trade. 


Maryland 


@ John D. Dunn, Bentz & Dunn shoe 
store, Hagerstown, Md., has been re- 
elected president of the Middle At- 
lantic Shoe Retailers Assn. Arthur L. 
Herrick is first vice president, Durell 
S. Pollock is second vice president, and 
W. K. Hartzell, third vice president. 
I. C. Smashey was re-elected treasurer 
and Cal Mensch is secretary and man- 
aging director. 


New Jersey 


@ Samuel M. Le Vine, president and 
founder of Uncle Sam’s Shoes, Inc., 
operating a chain of family shoe 
stores in New Jersey, has been elected 
president of the Board of Recreation, 
Paterson. 


Ohio 

@ Bruno Athletic Shoe Mfg. Co., 
Manchester, is reported to have been 
succeeded by the Manchester Athletic 
Shoe Corp. 


@ Ray L. Brooks has been named 
midwest sales representative of Prima, 
Inc., Columbus. He will cover Ohio, 
Indiana, eastern Michigan and western 
Pennsylvania. 


Wisconsin 


@ Fred Rueping Leather Co., Fond 
du Lac, has brought the classroom 
into its plant and is offering office and 
supervisory workers courses on busi- 
ness letter writing, machine tech- 
niques, advanced typing and other sub- 
jects. The two-hour classes will be 
held during regular working hours, 
and employes will receive regular pay. 


@ Raymond A. Wolff, manager of the 
International Division of Albert 
Trostel & Sons Co., Milwaukee tan- 
ners, has been elected first vice presi- 
dent of the midcontinent World Trade 
council, 


@ In the Jan. 22 issue of LEATHER 
AND SHOES it was inadvertently 
stated that 1948 sales of Albert H. 
Weinbrenner Co., Milwaukee, totaled 
$48 million. This figure should have 
read $11 million. 


Hlinois 


@ Oct., 1948 wages for production 
workers in Illinois welt shoe factories 
ranged from 83 cents to $1.89 per 
hour while office workers received 
from 88 cents to $1.06 an hour, the 
Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reports. The survey was based on a 
study of eight of 10 shoe plants em 
ploying 3935 of the 4500 shoe workers 
in the state. 


Canada 

@ Noel Cantin has been named direc- 
tor and general manager of Trans- 
Canada Shoe Ltd. and J. Beaudoin 
Ltd. 
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(Continued from page 14) 


“Sales of the 14 companies were 
greater in 1948 than in the previous 
year; reaching a grand total of $7,- 
112,000,000 compared with $6,905,- 
000,000 in 1947. On this tremendous 
volume of sales, the companies 
earned less than half as many dollars 
in 1948 as they did on the lower 
volume in 1947. The earnings in 
1948 approximated 71/100 of a cent 
per dollar against 1.49 cents per 
dollar in 1947. 


Overman New J&M Prexy 


Neil Overman, formerly vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales, has been 
elected president of Johnston & Mur- 
phy, Newark, N. J. men’s shoe manu- 
facturers. Overman, who has been 
associated with the firm for the past 
31 years, succeeds Albert C. Gib- 
bins, now chairman of the board of 


Mayor Aloys P. Kaufman of St. Louis (second from left) shows Harry Bennigson, 
general chairman of the forthcoming St. Louis Fall Showing, the official document pro- 
claiming “St. Louis Shoe Week” for April 25-30. The proclamation gave added force 
to promotional plans of the St. Louis Shoe Manufacturers Assn. for its Third Fall 
Showing to be held at Hotels Statler and Lenox April 27-30. The tribute to the shoe 
; * industry which employs 62,500 persons in the St. Louis area, will serve as an additional 
directors. The latter post has been focal point for local publicity during the show. Left to right, Franklin Cornwell, Brown 
vacant since John W. Slattery re- Shoe Co. and president of the association; Mayor Kaufman; Bennigson; A. J. Brauer, 
tired in 1944. Jr., president of Brauer Bros. Shoe Co. and publicity chairman for the show: and Arthur 
H. Gale, secretary of the association. 


Shoe Firm Sues Govt. 


Shelby Shoe Co., Salem, Mass., is 
claiming damages totaling $109,000 
from the Govt. for alleged delays in 
payments for wartime shoe contracts. 
The claim was filed by Rep. George 
Bates (R) of Mass. who said the 
firm was put out of business by the 
delays. 

Bates said that the company is 
trying to reorganize and his claim 


which would allow it to re-open. 
The firm, which employed 200 
workers during the war, had turned 
its entire plant over to the produc- 
tion of men’s heavy work shoes un- 
der government contract. When mili- 
tary procurement offices were moved 
from Boston to New York, mis- 
placed records resulted in payment 
delays ranging up to six months. 
This finally caused the company to 


Carl Weeks 
Joins Wishner 


Carl Weeks. manager of the hide 
department of Carl M. Loeb. 
Rhoades & Co.. New York hide dealer 
and broker, has resigned from that 
position and has been appointed 
vice president and director of Benj. 
Wishner Co.. Milwaukee hide con- 
cern. 


Weeks. who has been hide depart- 


calls for repayment of actual losses — go into receivership. Bates declared. 


MARATAN 


Highly purified lignosulfonate blended 
with vegetable extract for tanning 
shearling, sole, retanned upper and 
mechanized leather. 


x k * 
Available as liquid or powder 
Write for details 


MARATHON CORPORATION 


CHEMICAL ROTHSCHILD, 
DIVISION WISCONSIN 





ahi |ATED OILS 
FAT Lidwors 


VUUAWAITY AND UNIFOR{ T3284 


MARDEN'WILD CORP. 


500 Columbia St., Somerville, Mass. 








MARDEN-WILD of CANADA, LTD. HALIFAX, N. S. 
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ment manager for the New York 
firm since 1935, will be succeeded 
by Edward G. Newman, who has 
been with Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & 
Co., since 1934 and recently returned 
from an extended trip in Buenos 
Aires. 


Army Last Award 


Harwood Last Co., Marlboro, Mass. 
has been awarded a contract by the 
New York Quartermaster Purchasing 
Office to remodel 69,204 pairs of 
Munson Lasts to Munson Goodyear 
welt, hinge shoe lasts. The award 
was made on the bid of $1.18 per 
pair at two percent discount and 
delivery is scheduled at 20,204 pairs 
in March, 24.000 pairs in April and 
the remaining 25,000 pairs in May. 


Hide, Lea. Imports Up 


U. S. hide imports for the first 11 
months of 1948 totaled 2,373,000 
or nearly three times the amount 
imported in the same period of 1947, 
according to Tanners’ Council fig- 
ures. The greater part of these, how- 
ever, were imported during Jan. and 
Feb. of last year, the Council points 
out. 

During Nov., cattlehide imports 
amounted to 127,000 of which 115,- 
000 were wet and 12,000 dry. Wet 
hide imports from Canada during 
this month totaled 101,000, bringing 
the 11 months total to 855,000 wet 
hides. Calfskin and kip imports in 


EXPORTS 


Nov. Nov. 
1948 1947 
LEATHER 

Sole ........ 

Belting . 

Upper 

|S 

Glove, Garment 
ag, Case . 

Upholstery 


116 
7 


sa. ft. 


RAWSTOCK Pieces 
Cattlehides ... 

Calf and Kip 

Goat and Kid 

Cabrettas 

Shearlings 

Pickled Sheep . 

Wooled Skins 





One Week Vacation (40 hours)........$ 8,000.00 
Two Weeks Vacation (80 hours)...... 16,000.00 
One Paid Holiday 1,609.00 
Six Paid Holidays 9,600.00 
One 10-Minute Rest Period 8,333.34 
One 15-Minute Rest Period .. 
Two 10-Minute Rest Periods .. 
30-Minute Paid Lunch Period 
One 5-Minute Clean-Up Period 
Health, Hospital, Surgical & 
$1,000.00 Life & Accident Ins. 
Union Social Insurance and 
Welfare Plan . 

le Wage Increase .. 

5e Wage Increase .. 

Te Wage Increase .. 

10¢ Wage Increase 


12,500.00 
16 666.66 
25,000.00 

4,166.68 


8,054.40 
3% 
. 12,480.00 

4,160.00 

20,800.00 
«+ 29,120.00 
- 41,600.00 


he above information was furnished 
Progressive Service Co., St. Louis. 


NOTE: 





Annual Cost Of Fringe Concessions 


Although fluctuations in base pay are watched carefully, employes 
generally pay no attention at all to the cost to the company of so-called 
“fringe concessions”. These increase base pay quite a number of cents 
per hour over custom in 1940. If these were added to the base rate 
in your accounting system, cost of direct labor would be up sharply. 

The table below is a quick reference table in negotiating with em- 
ployes or to determine direct labor costs that your accounting system 
probably includes in factory overhead or some other account which makes 
you lose sight of your true direct labor costs: 


Number of Workers 
100 


FIGURES BASED ON 40 HOUR WEEK AT $1.00 PER HOUR BASE RATE OF PAY. 


Cost in cts. 

per hr. per 

1 employee 
$ 40.00 
80.00 
8.00 


$ 2,000.00 
4,000.00 
400.00 
2,400.00 
2,083.34 
3,125.00 
4,166.67 
6,250.00 
1,041.67 


$ 4,000.00 
8,000.00 
800.00 
4,800.00 
4,166.67 
6,250.00 
8,333.34 


‘0104 


4,027.20 2,013.60 
6,240.00 
2,080.00 

10,400.00 

14,560.00 

20,800.00 


3,120.00 
1,040.00 
5,200.00 
7,280.00 
10,400.00 


by Roy V. Woodworth, president of the 








the month were 105,000 skins, rais- 
ing the 11 months figures to 981,000. 
In the same period, the U. S. ex- 
ported 955,000 skins, maintaining a 
slender net import balance of 26,- 
000 skins. 

Goatskin imports fell to 1,480,000 
wth the 11 months total at 35,540,- 
000 while pickled sheepskin imports 
IMPORTS 


Nov. 11 Mos. Total 
1947 1948 


Nov. 


Mos. Total 
4 1948 


il 
1948 1947 
2,629 93 
151 30 
35,123 359 
3,444 126 


1,941 


nubeoaesd 
Tee nae 
ode Gowns 


rose to 2,391,000, with the majority 
from New Zealand. Pickled skin 
imports in the period exceeded 1947 
figures by 4,500,000 pieces. 


Ashtabula Hide & Lea. Sold 


Ashtabula Hide & Leather Co.. 
Ashtabula, O. manufacturers of auto- 
mobile, furniture, bag and strap 
leathers, has been sold to the Walter 
E:. Schott Investment Co. of Cin- 
cinnati. Purchase price is reported 
as $2,100,000. 

News of the sale followed closely 
upon the recent announcement that 
Hosea Hill and son, Lawrence Hill. 
had sold their interest in the com- 
pany and retired from active service. 

Frank W. Klimcheck, newly-elected 
president of the firm, remains in 
that capacity. Other officers recently 

(“News” continued on page 45) 
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Leather 
MIA IRIKIETS 


Quick delivery against old busi- 
ness order of day. New business 
fair to good on suede and sides. 
Better tone to sole leather market 
though volume still light. 


New York Markets 


Most tanners seem to be kept busy 
and are selling side leather every day 
However, they all say that there is 
not much money in it considering the 
poor run of hides at this season. Cor- 
rected grain large spread leather is 
selling in many quarters from 50 to 
55c per foot and down but the volume 
business seems to be in the range of 
46 to 48c per foot and down. Demand 
continues for the heavier weights, 4-5 
ounce leather and heavier for the 
unlined shoe trade. This is further 
in evidence by reports from split 
users who say they are getting less 
splits from side upper tanners and 
the bulk of the splits from the bag 
and strap leather trade as well as the 
furniture trade 

The price structure is unchanged on 
sole leather but tanners are meeting 
price resistance; now that hides have 
declined buyers want to pay less. 
Tanners explain that the late hides 
are poorer, that they worked for 
weeks at a loss, etc. and that current 
levels are not all wrong for the buy- 
ers. Business has improved over early 
January but could stand further im- 
provement Sends are still quoted 
65-68-72c for tannery run from middle 


to heavy which shows that the market 
is still mixed. Bellies are selling 39 to 
40c for steers, and cows 37-38c. Single 
shoulders heads on are generaly 
around 48-49c. Double rough should- 
ers are quite widely quoted on either 
side of 60c which seems to be the 
middle price. 

Business is going well in flexible 
splits and the main problem is the 
supply. Price lists remain unchanged 
with the heavy 5% to 7 iron selling 
at 48c, medium 4% to 5 iron at 
43-44ce and the light 3 to 4% iron 
bringing 33-35c. Cut soles from flex- 
ible bends are moving well according 
to all reports and the prices remain 
firm with cutters keeping well sold 

Some tanners report doing a very 
good business in lining sides and their 
tanneries working a full 6 day week. 
Price lists are holding unchanged with 
extreme spread lining side leather 
quoted around 48c per foot and down 

3usiness is still slow for sheep- 
skin either for linings or for garment 
leather. Combination tanned sheep- 
skin is quoted 26- 24-2 22c ~=6per foot 
with the chrome tan 2 to 3c higher for 
lining leather but most quarters re- 
port business slow. Garment sheep 
leather is quoted 18 to 19c¢ with some 
of the better tannages 22c and higher 
but the very best price obtainable 
according to reports is 22c. 


Sole Leather 


Boston tanners report awakening inter 
est in leather soles at the consumer 


LEATHER: ITS PRICE AND TREND 


THIS 
WEEK 


95-1.10 


KIND OF LEATHER 
CALF (Men's HM) 
CALF (Women's) 90-1.10 
CALF SUEDE 1.05-1.30 
KID (Black Glazed) 55-80 
KID SUEDE 50-75 
PATENT (Extreme) 56-66 
SHEEP (Russet Linings) 18-20 
KIPS (Corrected) 54-60 
EXTREMES (Corrected) 48-53 
WORK ELK (Corrected) 52-55 
SOLE (Light Bends) 58-70 
BELLIES 36-40 
SHOULDERS (Dble. Rgh.) 58-60 
SPLITS (Lt. Suede) 38-42 
SPLITS (Finished Linings) 22-24 
SPLITS (Gussets) 19-20 
WELTING (2 x Vg) 8!/, 
LIGHT NATIVE COWS 26!/ 


MONTH YEAR 1948 
AGO AGO HIGH 
95-1.10  1.00-1.15 —1.30-1.48 
90-1.10 110-120 1.40-1.48 

1.05-1.25 1.00-1.30 —'1.45-1.90 
55-80 70-90 70-90 
50-75 70-90 70-90 
56-66 58-63 76-82 
19-22 20-24 23-25 
54-60 60-66 70-75 
48-53 52-56 60-65 
52-56 50-54 56-60 
68-72 80-85 90-95 
36-40 40-42 44.47 
60-63 70-72 77-80 
38-42 40-42 41-45 
22-24 21-23 27 
19-20 18-20 21-22 
8I/y 10-10!/, H1-11'/p 
27, 27 33 


All prices quoted are the range on best selection of standard tannages 


using quality rawstock. 
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IN SOLE LEATHER 
THERE’S NO 
MISTAKING 


TIOGA OAK 


SOLE LEATHER 


CUT STOCK 
BENDS 
BACKS 
BELLIES 

SHOULDERS 


BE TANNING CO. 


Westfield, Penna 








level. Leather buyers fight for lower 
prices but make little headway. Tanner 
inventories low, strengthening their bar 
gaining position. Heavy bends most 
wanted, bringing up to about 70c. Medi 
ums and lights usually about 68c. 

Midwestern tanners sized up the 
sole leather market as “just marking 
time and waiting for further de- 
velopments.” Even with the new de- 
clines in spot cattlehide prices, the 
sole leather market is holding steady, 
although with an easy undertone. 
lrading is generally slow in most 
selections, with the exception of heavy 
and medium bends. Heavies are get- 
ting the most call at 72c, and, in 
some instances, perhaps a penny more. 
Medium bends sell at 72c, with lights 
occasionally moving at 72c. Finders’ 
bends are not getting much demand 
at the moment, with prices quoted 
from 85, 78, and 69c for 9 to 11 irons, 
and from 89, 82, and 73c quoted on 
1] iron and up 

Philadelphia tanners 
were doing considerable more busi 
ness in findings with bends selling at 
7ic for a tannery run. Inventory of 
light weight repair leather has been 
cut down substantially Heavies in 
good demand. Factory bends moved 
well especially in the heavier end from 
9-10 iron on up but 8-9 iron and 
lighter weights showed some weak- 
ness. Shoe manufacturers are still not 
placing orders in the volume that tan- 
ners customarily look for at this 
time of year when new shoe produc 
tion should be well underway. 


sole leather 


Sole Leather Offal 


Offal dealers in strong inventory posi 
tion. Few report accumulations All 
prices firm. Bellies bring 38 to 40c for 
steers, 36 to 38 for cows. Single shoul 
ders with heads on bring up to 50e 
Double rough shoulders not too active 
at 60c and down. Good heads bring 20c, 
others downward according to worth 

Tanners in the Midwest term the 
market as “exceedingly slow and 
sluggish.” Steer bellies are getting 
more demand than any other selec- 
tions. Prices are quoted from 39 to 
40c, with perhaps a penny more being 
paid in some cases. Cow bellies sell 
from 38 to 39c. Single shoulders, heads 
off are quoted 52 to 55c, and with 
heads on, from 45 to 5Uc. Deuble 


priced at 61 to 62c¢ and steers heads 
trom 18 to 2le 


Welting 


Regular Goodyear welting business 
picked up slightly this week. Most man 
ufacturers quote prices on a_ basis of 
8'%c for 2x %& inch stock. Specialty 
welting continues in good demand. Syn 
thetic welting maintains its volume in 
the stitchdown and cheap welt field. Syn 
thetic McKay welting demand spotty 


Cut Stock 


\ large Midwestern tanner an 
nounced plans for a downward price 
revision the board on both 
men’s and women's cut soles. Cur 
rently, only the heavy weight irons 
have been selling at prices around 
75 to S3c for men’s fine cut soles, 9 
to 10 irons. Semi-fines are quoted 
72 to 79¢ and No. 1 scratch from 67 
to 73c. Women's tine grades sell from 
47 to 48 on 7 to 8 irons, 44 to 45¢ 
on semi-fines and from 41 to 42c on 
No. | seratch 


across 


Calf Leather 


Soston tanners are asked to rush ce 
liveries on old orders, find new business 
only fair. Women's weights wanted in 
all grades up to $1.10 for finest skins 
Most business done in grades between 
65 and &5c. Men's weights active in top 
grades, $1.10 and down to around 90c 
Lower grades quiet. Medium weights 
very quiet in all grades. Cali suede 
orders growing as shoe manufacturers 
look ahead to fall season. Black the 
most wanted color with up to $1.30 for 
most lines. Slightly more quoted for one 
line 

Men's and women’s top grade calf 
leathers are still holding at prices 
unchanged from a week ago. ‘De 
spite the 2\2c decline in the raw ma 
terial market last week, Midwesten 
tanners have made no revisions in 
calf leather prices. However, it is 
strongly hinted from tanner sources 
that prices will lower themselves in 
the not too distant future, barring any 
unexpected upturn to the rawstock 
market The extreme light weight 
grades are getting a good call, al 
though, in most instances, tanners 
have difficulty making quick or im- 


mediate deliveries which many buyers 
request. B grade in women’s weights 
are currently priced from $1.06 to 
$1.10, and C grade $1 to $1.02. B 
grade in men’s weights are quoted 
$1.10 to $1.12 and C form $1.06 to 
$1.07. Tanners have very little trouble 
selling lower grades (D & X) at prices 
of 94 to 95c¢ on women’s D grade and 
85 to 88c on the X. Men’s D grade is 
quoted from 97 to 99c and X grade 
from 85 to 89c. Calf suede prices re 
main firm at $1.30, $1.25 and $1.05 to 
$1.15 on grades No. 1, 2, and 3, respec 
tively. 


Kid Leathers 


Incoming orders on black suede 
have been good, according to Phila- 
delphia kid leather tanners. In a few 
cases, customers want immediate de 
livery for spring cutting. The largest 
number of new booking are for later 
shipment 

Increased interest for white suede 
may result in a eo % in the 
opinion of one source. Calls for white 
are received from practically all shoe 
manufacturing sections. The one ex 
ception is the California area where 
bookings have been limited to sample 
orders 

Demand tor colored suede is hold 
ing its own. Tanners could do a good 
business if the supply of colors was 
greater. There is much talk of in 
creasing production in the color range 
Blue, green, copper tones, shades of 
brown, red and wine are all under 
consideration. “If we can't sell enough 
black we'll try colors” say those tan 
ners who are planning to extend pro 
duction into colors. Other sources 
claim that there is not enough of a 
market in colors for more than a few 
tanneries and that, at best, it’s a 
gamble, besides which “you don't 
make anymore money.” 

Black glazed kid is only fair. Prefer 
ence for casual type shoes is. still 
pushing black glazed out of the shoe 
market. Colored glazed, going into 
slippers, is believed to be finding an 
undetermined demand among = some 
shoe manufacturers Jrown” = glazed 
is lagging in both women’s and men’s 
weights. In the past year men’s kid 
has not regained much ground and 
tanners feel that the trend in men’s 
shoes is away from kid weights. 

Some recent “nibbles” for crushed 

——_ 
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rough shoulders, tannery run, are 
For long life and best all-round results 
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gi for your: Stehling Continuous Feed Leather Wringing Machine 
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have been reported. Output is limited 
and orders are rare 

Boston tanners more optimistic as buyer 
interest grows. Suede leads by far with 
up to about 75¢ paid; some lines ask 
slightly more. Low grades, those around 
50c cleaned out. Black glazed not active 
but here and there substantial sales re 
ported at 80c and down. Some tanners 
ask more. Blue glazed fairly active at 
5c and down. Linings in good demand 
at 35c and down with 25¢ leather much 
wanted. 


Patent Leather 


3oston tanners more optimistic as new 
buyers come into market. Interest grows 
at retail level. Shoe manufacturers cut 
ting samples in belief patent due for come 
back. Prices still hard to get but con 
cessions shrink. Kips quoted at 79c and 
down, usually bring about 73c and down 
Ten days ago few sales made at above 
70c. Extremes bring 66c¢ and down 
rhat price quoted and paid. Large leather 
quoted at 58c¢ and down but few. sales 
made in grades above 50c 


Sheep Leathers 


Chrome linings much more active in 
Boston market. Usual top about 26¢ but 
up to 30c asked and obtained for very 
best tannages. Russet linings in fair de 
mand with up to 20¢ the usual top. Some 
extra fine leather for boot linings brings 
a cent or two more. Biggest russet call 
1! 12 to 1l6c range. Colored vegetable 
linings bring 22c and down for best; 18 
to 20¢ accounts for most business. Sheep 
tor other uses quiet 

Although Midwest tanners — cur- 
rently report a poor garment business, 
some hope is held tor improvement 
due to the easiness in rawstock prices 
Russets seem to be getting the most 
ittention, with prices quoted from 
14. to 18c, although it is strongly 
hinted that prices are shaved any 
where from a penny to 2c in some in- 
stances Colored vegetable — linings 
ire quoted a cent above russets, gen- 
erally 


Side Leathers 


Plenty of activity in Boston market. 
Quick delivery against old orders asked 
New business good in some leathers, 
moderate in others. Heavy aniline types 
continue active with up to 60¢ paid for 
extremes. Lighter weight corrected ex 
tremes usually priced at 53c and down. 
Corrected kips bring up to about 60c¢ in 
light weights, slightly more for very 
heavy stock. Large sides get fair to 
good call at 50e and down with leather 
in middle 40s most wanted. White sides 
in strong demand for quick delivery 
Work shoe elk brings up to about 55c 
for best but demand has fallen off. 

There has been no further price 
declines this week in the Midwest 
The market is currently reported as 
being in a rather good position. Bet- 
ter tannages are more desirous at the 
moment, with lower grade material 
selling only occasionally. Prices on 
full grain kip (MH) are quoted 72, 
70, and 68c, corrected at 60, 58 and 
56c, with chrome corrected grain kip 
58, 56 and 54c. In the extremes, 
chrome is quoted 53, 51, 41, and 45c, 
with vegetable at 58, 56, and 54c 
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Splits 


Growing demand noted for suede splits 
Good leather priced at 42¢ and down for 
blacks, a cent or two more for colors. 
Heavy suede quoted at 44c at one store, 
46c at another. Finished linings in fair 
demand at 24c and down. Work shoe 
splits wanted but production very lim- 
ited, bring up to 30c. Gussets bring 19 
to 20c. Non-slip suede splits bring up 
to 26c. Between 30 and 40c asked for 
retan sole splits, production small with 
demand good 


Both heavy and light suede split 
continue to highlight the Midwestern 
split leather market Light suede 
sells’ readily at from 40 to 36c, de- 
pending on the grade, with heavies 
commanding prices generally from 
42 to 40c, although one tannery who 
tans a slightly heavier grade than 
average, is obtaining a price as high 
as 45c Colored suede splits are 
figured at the usual 2c premium. Very 
little is being done in either pyroxylin 
or water finished linings at the present 
time, with prices quoted each at 23 
to 25c. Retanned sole splits sell from 
%) to 40c, depending on the weight 
Good quality, heavy work shoe splits 
are still relatively scarce, with prices 
holding at 32, 30 and 28c. Some de 
mand for gussets at prices from 19 


to 2lc 


Bag, Case and Strap 


fanners marking time. They re 
port that though business is below 
normal, no change in the price struc- 
ture is warranted at the present time 
Light weight material continues to 
command most buying interest 


SMOOTH CASE 
B 
45 42 
2% 5 48 45 
SMOOTH BAG, STRAP, PORTFOLIO 
Ounce No. 1 
3% 
4 
5 
6 
Portfolio leathers le higher 


LEATHER 


COMPOUNDS »y 


Belting Leathers 


The belting leather market was 
slow in rough bend butts in light, ex- 
light and medium weights. A_ little 
more activity was reported in heavies 
and ex-heavies. 

Rough double shoulders selling at 
63c and less found a good market in 
specialties. Welting manufacturers 
took only a small part of the grades 
available. 

Heads at 18c were sold up at several 
tanneries. Bellies were in fair de- 
mand at 39c but customers are not 
anxious to stock up at that price. 

3end butts were down 3c on all 
weights and selections and yet tan 
ners find response lagging. 

Curriers were agreed that new busi 
ness was very slow. Bookings were 
spotty and volume demand was way 
off. Some tanneries had better re 
sults on textile leather but a weaken- 
ing in this line was also apparent 


BELTING LEATHERS 


Ex. heavy 


2 95 
. 2 Ex. light 1.03 

3 

2 


No ) 
Ex. heavy 90 
Ex. light 1.02 


CURRIED BELTING 

1 
Bend Butts 1 1.20 
Centers (12’") 1 1.47 
Centers (24") 1.8 1.43 
Centers (36"") 1.38 1.32 
Wide Sides 1.18 1.14 
Narrow Sides 1.10 1.06 


‘Ex. lights 12c¢ more; lights 5c more; 
heavies 10c more). 


Glove Leathers 


Che amount of spring merchandise 
that has not been purchased in this 
market is remarkable. It would seem 
that the retailers are determined to 
skip this season entirely Business 
generally is not good but isn't that 
bad. Time is an important factor in 
the making of gloves and many re 
tailers are going to be disappointed 
to find that last minute orders cannot 
be filled 

Leather sales are keeping pace with 
glove sales. In other words, business 
is just about crawling. Pigskins seem 
to be more in demand than anything 
else. White glace has been a leader 


in the little buying that has developed. 
English doeskins are slow although 
this should be the height of the sea- 
son. Prices are steady. 

Raw skin prices remain firm in spite 
of an almost total lack of buying. 
Other countries and other monies 
dominate the markets 


rey Deer- 
Grade Cabrettas Peccary skins Domestics 


DO de 


Suedes 


Men's Grey Domestics 
40 40 


32 
24 


Harness Leathers 


No large burst of business is re 
ported in this market. Demand 1s 
usually of the fill-in variety although 


some tanners look for improvement 
in the near future. Prices steady 
RUSSET 

A Grade regular weight 

B Grade regular weight 

C Grade regular weight 

D Grade regular weight 

Backs 12c per lb. additional 


TANNING 
Materials 


Easier Trend 


The important change of the week 
is the new price on Argentine Ordinary 
Quebracho Extract. It is now quoted 
at 10-23/32c per pound, basis 63% 
tannin, exshipside U.S. port plus duty 
based on $20.40 freight and $1 in 
surance, with any increase or decrease 
for buyer's account 

The market on oils and fats apparent- 
ly is trying to find a new level, as 
prices are easier and continue to de- 
cline. As a result, tanners are buy- 
ing only what they actually need 


LIQUID EXTRACTS 
AMERICAN EXTRACT CO. siccis : 
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from month to month. There is no 
change in the quotations on Cod Oil, 
but sellers are anxious to secure busi- 
ness even at a lower price. Sulphonated 
Neatsfoot Oil is now quoted at 22c 
per pound, with Sulphonated Cod Oil 
at 18¢ per pound and Sulphonated 
Castor Oil at 2le per pound 
Regarding raw tanning materials, 
tanners are showing little interest in 
buying. Prices are unchanged, with 
J No. Il’s Myrobalam quoted at $60- 
$62 per ton and No. 2's at $50-$52 per 
ton; Wattle Bark quoted at $83 per 
ton, Divi-Divi quoted at $65 per ton, 
and Mangrove at $62.00 per ton 
The latest prices on Argentine Que 
bracho undoubtedly will mean that 
considerable business will be booked 
as tanners have not been making any 
purchases to any extent for quite a 
little while. Chestnut Extract holds 
firm at 3.9¢ per pound in tank cars, 
25% tannin, and Powdered at 
per pound, f.o.b. works, basis 
2% tannin. Borneo Cutch is quoted 
‘oc per pound, plus duty; Liquid 
at 134c¢ per pound in tanks, 
f.o.b. works, and Solid Wattle Ex 
tract at 9c per pound, plus duty 


IDIEA IHS 


William J. DeWitt 


68, president of the Shoe Form 
Co., Auburn, N. Y., and widely known 
industrialist, died recently in Broward 
General Hospital, Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla., after a brief illness 
DeWitt began his association with 
shoe industry with Dunn & 
Inc., at the turn of the 
y, became superintendent of 
firm's Binghampton plant at the ag 
of 26, and later worked for the H amil 
Shoe Co., St. Louis, and Leonne 
Lynn, Mass. manufacturers of 
patent leather shoe dressings 
In 1924, he started the Shoe Form 
Co. in Auburn to make shoe trees from 
plastic material with his own method. 
firm was a success and 3 
controlling interest) was 
United Shoe Machinery Corp 
DeWitt remaining as president 
He was also engaged in various 
other enterprises and in 1933 formed 
the Bill DeWitt Bait) Division, now 
the Bill DeWitt Division of Shoe 
Form Co., to make miscellaneous fish 
ing tackle. He was a veteran of the 
first World War, serving in the Quar 
termaster Corps 
Surviving are his wife, Ethel; four 
sons, Harold F. and Frank P. of Au- 
burn. Rev. Robert L. DeWitt of 
Bloomfield Hill, Mich., and William 
J. DeWitt, Jr. of Greenfield, Mass.; 
two daughters, Mrs. Millard A. Brink 
of Ithaca and Mrs. Parker C. Wright 
of Rochester; two brothers, two. sis- 
ters, 14. grandchildren, and several 
nieces and nephews 


R. E. Freeman 


64, chairman of the board of 
the Freeman Shoe Corp., Beloit, Wis., 
died Feb. 7, in St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Mr. Freeman began his shoe career 
in the retail shoe business, and in 
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DYEWOOD AND TANNING EXTRACTS 


Sumac Quebracho Gambier 
Fustic Myrabolam  Hypernic 


Hematine Wattle Tannic Acid 


YOUNG EXTRACTS HAVE BEEN SERVING THE 
INDUSTRY FOR MORE THAN 75 YEARS 


THE J. S. YOUNG COMPANY 2701 BOSTON ST. BALTIMORE 24, MD. 


PATERSON, N J. BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHICAGO, Itt, 








in the eastern area 


RGE representing 
aon CHAS H. STEHLING 


ROMER “oe 


tacturers of 
MPA NY nen pee 
Equipment Tanning * 
& E 


pet i wiSCONSIN 


Tanners 
Ta MILWAUK 


27 WALNUT STREET PEABODY, MASS 








GUARANTEED OILS 


For half a century ATLAS REFINERY has served the 
tanning industry with products of proven merit. 


Direct refiners and pressers of Neatsfoot Oils and 
manufacturers of Sulphonated Cod Oils, Sulpho- 
nated Neatsfoot Oils, Split Oils and Moellons. 


1887-1949 
ATLAS REFINERY, INC. 


142 LOCKWOOD STREET, NEWARK 5, N. J. 











HITES 7 LEATHER 
COMPANY 


Alum Lambs (non-rust) Chrome Lambs 
Goat and Cabretta 
For All Requirements 
Also—Contract Tanners of Black Suede Kid 
2139 E. HUNTINGDON ST. Since 1884 PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 

















Hittt 
© SPRUCE EXTRACT 
Hitt 
© POWDERED SUPER SPRUCE 
Hhill 
© LACTANX 
Hilt 


ROBESON 


PROCESS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 
560 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y 


OPERATING PLANT AT 
Erie, Pa. 








PUMPS 


@ Have been meeting the specia! 
requirements of the Tannery since 
1859 . . Write for Bulletin TP-629. 


TABER PUMP CO. 
(Est. 1859) 
300 Elm Street Buffalo, N. Y. 








TACCO 
SOLUBLE CLAY 


THERE IS ONLY ONE “TACCO” 


© 


THE AMERICAN COLOR 
& CHEMICAL CO. 
Sole Distributors to the Leather 
Indust 
172-176 Purchase Street 
Tel. Liberty 0517 Boston, 











aul ballagher 
& Co., Hue. 


DEALERS IN 
DOMESTIC & FOREIGN 


Wickled Sheep Skins 


PEABODY, MASS. 


1921, with his brother, the late H. C. 
Freeman, founded the present shoe 
manufacturing concern. He was presi- 
dent of the concern until 1945, when 
he was made chairman of the board 
and retired from active participation 
in the firm's management. 

He was one of the founders of the 
Dixon Cut Sole Co., Dixon, IIL, and 
was vice president and director of the 
Warner Electric Brake Mig. Co., 
South Beloit, Ill He was also a di- 
rector of the Beloit State Bank. 

Surviving are his widow, Irene; 
three Richard, William and 
John; a daughter, Barbara Jean; a 
brother, John; a sister, Mrs. Minnie 
Splon; and seven grand children 


sons, 


Joseph A. Day 


a founder and general manager 
of the Columbus Belting & Supply Co.. 
Columbus, O., died Feb. 1, at his 
home in Columbus. Day founded the 
firm with Frank A. Benau in 1910 
and served as general manager until 
his death Surviving are his wife, 
Anna; and a son, Robert Day 


Thomas F. Flanigan 


. . 76, president and treasurer of 
the Marlboro Cut Sole Co., Marlboro, 
Mass., and widely known sports pa- 
tron died recently at his home in 
Hopedale, Mass. Flanigan was_for- 
merly treasurer of Horace Partridge 
Sporting Goods Co. of Boston. He 
leaves his wife; a son, John; and a 
daughter, Mrs. Frederick Salls of 
Framingham, Mass 


Philip Braun 


. 72, treasurer of Cobbler’s, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Cal., women's shoe man- 
ufacturer. Braun was the father of 
Walter Braun, president of the firm, 
and joined the company as its first 
executive shortly after its founding in 
1939. He was a veteran of the shoe 
manufacturing trade and came to this 
county from Vienna, Austria. 


Herman C. Tiedemann 


62, owner of the Tiedemann 
Leather Co., Chicago broker and job 
ber of leather, died Feb. 4 in San 
Gabriel, Calif.. where he had been 
living in semi-retirement for the past 
two years 

He is survived by his widow, Ernes- 
tine; two sons, Carl and Edwin; and 
a daughter, Mrs. Lee Weaver, all of 
Los Angeles. 


IFIINAA NN CIE 


Endicott-Johnson Corp. 


A net profit after all charges of $3,- 
623,162, equal to $4.11 per common share 
was announced for the fiscal year ended 
Nov. 30, 1948, in the annual report of 
Endicott-Johnson Corp., Endicott, N. Y. 
This compared to a net profit of $2,938, 
395 or $3.27 per common share in 1947. 

Net sales were $148,650,282, an in- 
crease of 4.66 percent over last year’s 


volume of $142,029,121, 
but unit sales remained at the same 
level as in 1947. A total of $1,179,377 
was transferred to the normal base stock 
inventory reserve. Current assets were 
listed as $65,246,638 compared to $59, 
996,428 in 1947 and current liabilities 
were set at $22,410,166 against $16,655, 
903. 

Charles F. Johnson, Jr., president. 
stated that a year ago the company in 
ventories were inadequate for the vol 
ume of business the company was doing 
with the result it could not handle ade 
quately all sales for immediate delivery 
During 1948, the company was able to 
build up its inventories and improve 
customer service 

He added that the company adopted 
the normal base stock method of in 
ventory in 1936 and this has resulted im 
a provision of $18,370,317 for inventory 
declines that may occur in a falling mar 
ket. During the period since the plar 
was adopted, income taxes had to he 
paid plus other sums. This has led to 
a strong current position which will 
help the company to weather the future 
when price declines may occur, Johnsor 
said 


former record 


U.S. Shoe Corp. 


Net sales of the United States Sho 
Corp., Cincinnati, O., for the fiscal year 
ended Novy. 30, 1948 were $23,378,611 
while gross profit amounted to $3,595, 
974 and net profit was $740,292, accord 
ing to the company’s 17th annual report 
Sales in 1947 were $21,984,892 and net 
income was $606,293. Net income for 
1948 was equal to $3.12 per share on 
common capital stock as against 
last’ year 

In a report to stockholders, Joseph S 
Stern, chairman of the board, and A. B 
Cohen, president, said that net sales i 
1948 were the greatest in the history 
of the corporation due to a slight in 
crease in the unit price per pair. Pro 
duction was about the same as in 1947 

They reported also that Red and Gold 
Cross Shoes were introduced into Cana 
da for the first time. Production at th: 
Vevay, Ind., plant is growing ray 
idly in casual footwear and an = addi 
tion was made for the manufacture ot 
various platforms. During the year, more 
than $500,000 was distributed to em 
ployes of the company under a_ profit 
sharing plan 


new 


Johansen Bros. 


Johansen Bros. Shoe Co., Inc., St 
Louis, reports a consolidated net income 
for the fiscal year ended Oct. 31, 1948 
of $76,375 as against $116,778 in 1947 
The company reports net sales were $7. 
328,766, a drop of some $2 million from 
the $9,407,196 a year ago. 

Inventories were $690,567 compared 
with $1,341,664 last year and total cur 
rent assets were listed at ; 
against $2,467,889 in 1947. Liabilities 
were $425,455 against $1,320,300. 


——-4-—— 


@ Olan Files, of the Fred Schenken- 
berg Co., Dallas, has been appointed 
Southwestern sales representative of 
the Huch Leather Co., Chicago tan- 
ner. Files will handle Huch’s cordovan 
line in that area. 
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IHUNDIES and SIKING 


Big packer hide market dull; 
trends lower with outside mar- 
kets. Small packer and country 
hide markets follow lead of major 
market. Calfskins unchanged; 
packer kipskins 2'5c lower. 


Packer Hides 


Breaks in the commodity markets 
other than hides, coupled with a bear- 
ish feeling among tanners, was the 
first thing to confuse the trade. The 
recouping of some losses further con- 
tused everyone, and put the market 
into a state of coma. The only thing 
reported in the market involved one 
car of light native cows at le lower. 
\lthough offerings were made, noth- 
ing was priced, and buyers likewise 
would not set their ideas on anything, 
feeling insecure about the market as 
a whole. No one wanted to make 
their buying ideas or selling ideas 
known because they felt they stood 
a chanee of guessing wrong. 

There isn't much to be said about 
the condition Traders, generally, 
have no faith in the market this week, 
feeling that anything can still hap- 
pen. Some feel that commodities in 
general, including hides, could. still 
go down, while others are inclined to 
feel that at least a platform has been 
reached. 

The tanning side of the market felt 
that bearishness was the thing, how 
ever, and regardless of the commodity 
situation they find that they are still 
having quite a time selling leather 
This is their major restricting factor 
Further commodity breaks may only 
tighten a= situation that is already 
ripping at the drawstrings. If any 
buying was to be done, tanners felt 
that it would have to be at lower 
money. Sellers, of course, would do 
everything passible to stem the de 
cline, if any 


which has helped the situation con 
siderably from the hide inventory 
standpoint of sellers. 


Packer Calfskins 

The packer calfskin) market 1s 
slightly lower, but seems to be hold- 
ing up well in the face of substantial 
hide declines. The market has dropped 
2%e on Northern untrimmed all 
weight calfskins, and S5e on the River- 
point skins, as compared with previous 
nominal quotations of 55c¢ for all- 
weights. Business this week was light, 
only about 8,000 skins seling, 3,000 
Northern allweights at 62! 3,100 
St. Louis allweights at 52%c, and 
2,000 Riverpoint heavies at 50c 

Nothing has been done in New 
York on trimmed skins. The market 
is quoted at nominal levels for some 
selections, but asked prices for others 

Packer untrimmed Northern all- 
weight calfskins are quotable at 62!2c 
with Riverpoint skins figured at 52'%c 
for lights and SOc for heavies. The 
market on Southwestern” skins 1s 


figured at 42%. 

New York trimmed packer calf- 
skins are quoted at $4.00 asked for 
3 to 4's, $4.75 asked for 4 to 5's, 


Present 
Native steers ae 23% -26 
Ex. light native steers . 2 
Light native cows 
Heavy native cows ............. 
Native bulls . 
Heavy Texas steer: 
Light Texas steers 
Ex. light Texas steers 
Butt branded steers 
Colorado steers 
Branded cows 
Branded bulls . 
Packer calfskins 
Chicago city calfskins 
Packer kipskins ‘ rant cas 
Chicago city kipskins .... ica 26 


for 5 to 7's, $6.00 asked for 7 to 9's, 
and $8.25 for 9 to 12's. 
tig packer regular slunk last sold 


at $3.50 for regulars 


Packer Kipskins 


Only a very small lot of packer 
kipskins moved in the untrimmed 
market this week, with prices 2%c 
lower than last business. Northern 
native kipskins are now established 
on a basis of 37'%%c, with overweight 
natives at 35c. Brands, in both cases, 
are 2'%c less 

Packer New York trimmed skins 
are quoted at $9.25 for 12 to 17's, and 
$10.00 asked for 17s and up 


Country Hides 


The country hide market is con 
fused at the present time. Neither 
buyers or sellers can accurately es- 
tablish values to either of the others 
satisfaction, which, of course, pre- 
vents activity from taking place. A 
few lots are said to have moved here 
and there, but the business has been 
so light it is considered inconse- 
quential. The best nominal ideas that 
can be gleaned from the market are 
around 17 to 18c flat trimmed for all- 
weight I's and 2's, f.o.b. shipping 
points, for averages around 48/50 Ibs 
What the ideas will be if the packer 
markets show further revisions is 
very hard to say 


QUOTATIONS 


Month Ago Year Ago 


Week Aco 
5 27-27%, 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE, INC., FUTURES MARKET 
Close Close High Low 
Feb. 9 Feb. 2 For Week For Week 
23.00-05 23.34 23.66 21.85 
21.80B 22 19.70 
21.00B 2 19.00 
20.40B 20.2 18.50 
Total sales, 964. 


Small Packer Hides 


The indecision in the big packer 
market stymied buyers and_ sellers 
in this market for the most part 
Some offerings of hides were noted 
around the market, but prices, usually, 
on these lots were not entirely in line 
with buyers’ best ideas. There doesn't 
seem to be anyone who is actually 
able to put market values at any defi 
nite level, but a good many are trying 
to 


March 
UIE cacoxenaceousdiccsetnes assocme Soke 
September 20.35-45 
December - 19.80N 





Brokers Expert 


From reports around the market, & 
the price range for 48/50 Ib. average 
allweight native steers and = cows 
seems to be around 20 to 2le selected 
From this basis, buyers and_ sellers 
alike are trying to establish values 
for the lighter average lots. However, 
the possibility that big packer hides 
may drop farther makes accurate 
quotations for this market impos 
sible. 

The offerings of hides are not vol- 
uminous in spite of the fact that rela 
tively little business has been done 
recently. The kill has not been heavy, 


Receiving 
Tanners’ 
Service 


210 LINCOLN ST. TELEPHONE 
HUBBARD 0513 


BOSTON 11, MASS. 
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Country Calfskins 


Nothing has developed in this mar- 
ket. Tanners still refuse to have much 
to do with the offerings of city and 
country skins, most of them still of 
a mind to pay attention to nothing but 
the better quality big packer material 
Quotations are largely unchanged for 
both selections 

Country calfskins are figured nomi- 
nally in a range of 26 to 28c, for all- 
weights, depending upon quality and 
weight Some selected lots might 
bring premium ideas. For city calf- 
skins, prices are slightly higher, prices 
figured around 35c¢ nominal for good 
quality material. However, offerings 
of these skins at the quoted levels 
find no buyers 

New York trimmed collector calf- 
skins are quoted at $3.50 nominal for 
3 to 4s, $4.25 nominal for 4 to 5’ 
$4.40 for 5 to 7's, $4.80 for 7 to 
and $6.50 for 9 to 12's 


Country Kipskins 


City kipskins continue unchanged 
in a range oi 26 to 28 nominal. De- 
mand is exceedingly light. Country 
kipskins are holding unchanged in 
a range of 22 to 23c¢ nominal 

New York trimmed collector kip 
skins are figured at $6.25 nominal for 
12 to 17's, and $8.50 nominal for 17's 
and up 


Horsehides 


he horsehide market is quiet. De- 
mand for all selections is light, with 
quotations vague in some _ lines 
Trimmed hides around 60 Ibs. are 
fhgured at $8.75 by some, but down 
to $8.50 by others. Undercover busi- 
ness is said to be taking place, but in 
small volume Prices are undeter 
mined, however, because of differences 
of opinion about the market condi- 
tion Prices are based on 60° Ib 
hides. Untrimmed hides, consequently, 
are figured around $9.50, with others 
talking down to $9.25. The price 
situation for fronts and butts is hard 
to define.. While traders generally 
seem to figure $6.00 for fronts, some 
market comment indicates that up to 
$6.50 could be obtained. Traders, 
however, feel that this is a_ little 
strong, particularly with the easiness 
in beef hide lines. Many people who 
have handled fronts and butts up 
until recently have pulled away from 
these lines because of lack of de- 
mand. Many are not bothering with 
these selections because of that rea- 
son, and also because cost of labor 
makes the operations involved pro- 
hibitive when looking at the current 
market ideas 

3utts are figured around $3.00, basis 


a2 upon 


22 inches and up, depending 
quality 


Wool Pelts 


Shearlings are still in strong de- 
mand from mouton tanners, especially 
when comparing the demand to the 
supply. If the production of shearlings 
was normal, the demand would not 
be particularly great, but looking at 
the situation at hand, there is far 
more demand than supply. Never 


44 


theless, prices are holding unchanged 
as buyers are fussy about the levels 
they want to pay. The buying range 
ior a big packer No. 1 shearlings is 
still $2.00 to $2.50; for No. 2 shearlings 
$1.70 to $1.80; and for No. 3's, $1.30 
to $1.40. Fall clips can be sold around 
$2.50 to $3.00. The market for wool 
pelts in the local area is around $3.00 
to $3.50, depending upon quality. 
Interior lambs are still undefined fot 
this month. Some word was hoped tor 
this week on the results of the sales 
in that area, but nothing has been 


salt 


Pickled Skins 


The pickled skin market is quite 
dull with prices unchanged around the 
range of $10 to $10.50 per dozen for 
big packer production. The produc 
tion is light, which is just as well 
due to the fact that buyers are not 
interested 


Dry Sheepskins 


There seems to be two versions 
of the lack of business. According to 
some large selling quarters, primary 
markets are getting tighter and very 
tew offers of hair skins coming in, 
therefore, it is hard to get business 
started. Markets at origin are quite 
firm and prices are about unchanged 
as we have been quoting for the past 
few weeks The other side of the 
picture is that) tanners in’ Fulton 
County claim that they have come to 
the realization that chain store and 
department store buyers actually 
meant what they said when they 
stated that they can only sell women’s 
leather gloves at under $5.00 per pair 
Under the circumstances they cannot 
operate at the levels asked by shippers 
of rawstock and have to wait until 
either one comes up or the other goes 
down, No matter what the cause; in 
the meantime, there have been rela 
tively few sales noted 


Hair sheep markets are very firm 
and some quarters state that if offer- 
ings were made some business could 
be affected as there are buyers show- 
ing interest However, as_ offerings 
are scarce, only hand to mouth buy- 
ing has been noted involving prin- 
cipally a few Brazil cabrettas at $17.- 
00-17.50 per dozen, ¢.&f., basis manu 
facturers, as to sections and. shippers 
involved. In general though, selling 
quarters state that buyers are not 
ready to meet this figure; it is dif 
ficult to buy for less as shippers re- 
port having relatively small stocks 
and if they cannot get their price here, 
sell the skins elsewhere. The Cape 
market is firm although England is 
not showing as much = interest in 
glovers as they had been. Shippers 
quote the market at 125-135. shillings. 
depending upon sections and lots in- 
volved. No changes in Nigerians as 
relatively few offers coming in. With 
asking prices still above the ideas 
of buvers here, relatively few sales 
have been reported of Mocha black- 
heads, dry salted Sudans or Mom- 
basas. Sellers state that there is a 
good demand for shearlings at a price, 
but as primary markets are firm, not 
many sales consummated Asking 
prices for South American and Capes 


said to be too high tor this market. 
\lthough recent sales were reported 
at relatively high prices, especially ot 
Capes, it is understood that actually 
the buyer pays less due to exchange 
deals and indirect) shipments — via 
Europe 


Goatskins 


Little or no change has taken place 
in the market. The firmness continues 
evident at markets of origin while 
tanners in the U. S. are not showing 
any particular interest at current ask- 
ing figures. 

The Amritsar market is well sold 
up and offerings are not larg: \sk 
ing prices for 1200 Ib. skins are at 
$12.50 per dozen c.&f. with the only 
interest being at 50c less. Coconadas 
are held at $12.50 to $13.00 per dozen 
for 1.70-1.80 Ib. skins. The Calcutta 
market is) firm but offerings are 
limited 

Batis are quoted at $17.25 per dozen 
et. for regular weight) skins, with 
last sales at that price. Addis Ababas 
were last offered at $12.50 to $13.00 
per dozen c.&f 

Latest offerings of Kenya and Tan 
ganyika skins were made at $14.50 
per dozen c&f but there is not much 
around for sale. 


East Indies 

Amritsars (1,200 Ibs.) 12.00-12.50 
Patnas 10.00 
Cawnpores and Lucknows Nominal 
Mozufferpores 11.50 
Dinajpores 13.00 
Caleutta kills 15.00-16.00 
Coconadas 13.50 
Deccans 13.50 


Kristnas Nominal 


Chinas 
Szechuans Nominal 
Hankows 92 


Chowchings Nominal 


Africans 
Nominal 
Nominal 
1.45- 1.50 
13.00-14.00 
Nominal 


Casablanca and Marakesh 
Algiers 

Nigerians 

Mombassas 

Marakesh 

West Province ‘ex. It.) 52 
Port Elizabeth ‘ex. It.) 50 


Mochas 


Rerberahs (shipment) 14.25 
Hobediahs (shipment) 8.50 
Bati aes 7.00-17.50 


19 
Addis-Ababa 12.50-13.00 


Latin Americas 


Mantazas, etc. (flat) f.o.b. 60-63 
Oaxacas, f.o.b. Nominal 
Barquismetos . 53-54 
Coros i 53-54 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal! 
Nominal 


Maracaibos 
La Guayras 
Rio Hache 
Rogotas 

Jamaicas , 1.05 
Haitians . 71-73 
Santo Domingos 55-58 
Brazil (Cereas) : 1.35 
Pernambucos : 1.35 
Bahias Nominal 
Cordovas (8 kilos average) Nominal 
Pampas Nominal 
Paytas ate ; 69-70 
Peruvians . 7-62 
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(Continued from page 36) 


elected are Howard Van and Maurice 
C. Howe, vice presidents, while Harry 
€. Jay has been re-elected as vice 
president in charge of the Detroit 
district. Walter E. Schott and his 
brothers Harold C. and Joseph J. 
Schott were named to the board of 
directors along with Roy H. Faulk- 
ner and Mr. Jay. 


N.E. Shoe Output 
Down 14% In Nov. 


Massachusetts. Maine and New 
Hampshire. the New England shoe 
states, produced a total of 9.813.000 
pairs of shoes during Nov., 1948, a 
drop of 14 percent from Nov., 1947, 
the New England Shoe and Leather 
Assn. reports. 

The following changes in output 
were recorded during the period: 
Mass. —10, N.H. —20, Me. —17 
percent. Total value of shoe ship- 
ments from N.E. during the month 
was $35.218.000 with average value 
per pair at $3.62. During the first 
eleven. months of 1948, N.E. shoe 
production totaled 130,626,000 pairs, 
one percent less than output in the 
same period a year ago. 

During Nov.. the Mass. shoe in- 
dustry employed approximately 38.- 
085 workers and paid them an aver- 
age total weekly wage of $1.337,140. 
This was a decrease of 4.3 percent 
in employment and 7.3 percent in 
payrolls from Nov.. 1947, 


ERP Countries 
Top Pay Suppliers Directly 


Marshall plan countries will now 
be able to pay U. S. dollars directly 
to American suppliers furnishing 
them goods or services. The Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
has announced a new plan for set- 
tlement of purchases made by par- 
ticipating countries. 

Under the new system, ECA will 
permit negotiable sight drafts of a 
specified form to be drawn on the 
Administrator for Economic Coopera- 
tion, payable through the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. By us- 
ing these drafts. countries will not 
have to deplete their dollar working 
balances to make payments to sup- 
pliers and then await reimbursement 
from the ECA. Speedier procurement 
of ECA-programmed goods is ex- 
pected to be the result. 

Meantime. the ECA announced 
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ADVERTISING RATES 


Space in this department for display ad- 
vertisements is $5.00 per inch for each 
insertion except in the “Situation Wanted” 
column, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Undisplayed advertisements cost $2.50 per 
inch for each insertion under “Help 
Wanted” and “Special Notices” and $1.00 
per inch for each insertion under “Situa- 
tions Wanted.” 

Mini space ted: 1 inch. Copy 
must be in our hands not later than 
Wednesday morning for publication in the 
issue of the following Saturday. 
Advertisements with box numbers are 
strictly confidential and no information 
concerning them will be disclosed by the 
publisher. 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 
300 W. Adams St. Chicago 6 











Special Notices 











Tannery For Sale 


Located in Peabody, Mass. Up-to-date, equipped 
sprinklered tannery —3 floors -15,000 sq. ft. 
Electric Freight Elevator Spur Track ar- 
angement— Modern Oil Fired Boiler with hot 
water facilities. For further details, address 
B-1 c/o Leather and Shoes, 10 High St., 
Boston 10, Mass. 


Rubber Heels Wanted 


INTERESTED IN BUYING surplus half and 
whole rubber heels cheap. In riting statc 
quantity of each size available. te to: 
LIEBMAN & CUMMI 
718 Mission St., 
San Francisco 3, Calif 





Help Wanted 





Belt Designer-Merchandiser 


WANTED—By a _ belt manufacturer located 
on the West Coast, an experienced designer and 
merchandiser of men’s and boys’ dress belts. 
Address B-6, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. 


Adams St., Chicago 6, II. 





LEATHER SPECIALTIES 
PROCESS DEVELOPMENT 


PURE-TAN 


(QUEBRACHO CRYSTALS) 


GEORGE H. 


GRISWOLD 


14 Franklin St. Salem, Mass. 





Situations Wanted 








Tanner 


YOUNG NORWEGIAN tanner, now in U.S.A., 
wishes to establish himself permanently. Started 
in tannery at age of 15, is 4th generation of 
sole leather tanners. Took special leather course 
in Leeds University, England. Managed his 
own tannery in Norway, understands buying 
of hides and tanning materials. Speaks English 
fluently, also French, German, Scandinavian 
languages. Is 29, married, one child. Wishes 
employment in a factory where there is a 
possibility for advancement. If interested ad- 
dress B-3, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 6, II. 


Atten: Fancy Lea. Industry 
HIGHLY TRAINED EXECUTIVE is seeking 
new position. Years of experience. Assurance 
that replies be kept strictly confidential must 
accompany inquiries. Address B-4, c/o Leather 
and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Tanner 
33 YEARS OLD, with 15 years foreign experi- 
ence in chrome upper leather (cow, calf, horse, 
sheep) from beamhouse to finish. Hide and 
skins expert. Ready to take any suitable posi- 
tion. Address B-5, c/o Leather and Shoes, 20 
Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y 


SkUled 
artisans in 
contract 
finishing. 


LEATHER & FINISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 


E. S. WARD & CO. 


SOLE PROPRIETOR, E. S. WARD 
Late Partner in Fisher King & Co. 


Cable Address 
ESSWARDKO LONDON 
Sheepskins, Pelts, Linings 
Hides, Calfskins, and 
Tanning Materials 





56/58 Weston St., Bermondsey 
LONDON, S. E. 1. 

















Advertise Your Leathers in 
LEATHER & SHOES 











first quarter grants to Austria of 
$100,000 for hides and skins (except 
animal furs) and $150,000 for leather 
and leather products (except foot- 
wear), to be supplied by the USA 
and possessions. Total hides, skins 
and leather authorizations through 
Jan. 31 were reported at $41,429,000. 


TC Sees Jan. Output Down 


Reports from shoe manufacturers 
indicate that Jan., 1949, shoe produc- 
tion will approximate 37 million 
pairs, a drop of 9.9 percent from the 
$1,051,000 pairs produced in Jan.. 
1948, the Tanners’ Council estimated 
recently. The Council placed Dec.. 
1948 output at 37,400,000 pairs. 
6.1 percent below Dec., 1947. The 
declige took place in men’s, women’s, 
boys’ and misses’ shoes with infants’ 
and babies’ footwear along with 
house slippers and miscellaneous foot- 
wear showing a gain over Dec., 1947. 

The revised estimate of 1948 output 
is now 464,199,000 pairs or 8/10 
of one percent less than the 468.069,- 
000 produced in 1947, A preliminary 
comparison of 1948 with the previous 
year shows increases in misses’ and 
children’s, infants’ and babies’, and 
miscellaneous categories and declines 
in the men’s, women’s and_ boys’ 
groups. 


1948 Shoe Output 
Down 13 Percent in Canada 


Shoe production in Canada during 
1948 has been unofficially estimated 
at 31,000,000 pairs, a decline of 13 
percent from 1947 figures and 20 
percent less than 1946 totals, accord- 
ing to Foreign Commerce Weekly. 
It is estimated that production in 
1949 may rise to 34,000,000 pairs if 
import quotas on U.S. leather are in- 
creased. 


Army Asks Boot Bids 


The New York Quartermaster Pur- 
chasing Office is asking for bids on 
(QM.-30-280-49-937 covering 1000 
pairs of service combat boots (grain 
out). Bids will be opened Feb. 17 
at 3:00 p.m. with delivery to be com- 
pleted 45 days after date of award. 


Lea. Exports Vital 
To Workers, Says CIO 
Approximately 19,000 of all per- 
sons in the leather and leather prod- 
ucts manufacturing industry are 
“dependent upon exports” for their 
jobs, according to a recent study 
issued by the CIO. Testimony to 
this effect was given to the House 
Ways and Means Committee on 


46 


GEORGE H. KENT 


. . has been appointed Director of Sales 
for E. F. Drew & Co., Inc., New York. 
Kent was formerly director of sales plan 
ning and general economics for the Kop 
pers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, and prior to 
that was director of morketing research for 


the Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Toledo. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements by 
Stanley H. Ruttenberg, director of 
education and research for CIO. 
Ruttenberg’s figures, based upon 
Labor Dept. surveys, showed that 
in the first half of 1947, about 17,- 
000 of some 396,000 leather work- 
ers were directly dependent upon 
exports. Nearly 3000) were — in- 
directly dependent upon exports. 


Ruttenberg urged Congress to ex- 
tend the Trade Agreements Act for 
another three years. He rae 
that 1.189.000 persons directly anc 
another 1,175,000 indirectly earned 
their livings from employment “at- 
tributable to exports from the U. S.” 


Austrian Footwear Off 


Austrian footwear factories are 
turning out close to 180.000 pairs 
of shoes a month or only one pair 
per capita every three years, accord- 
ing to trade news sources. Leather 
production is still but 60 percent of 
the pre-war output figures, a situa- 
tion which forces the Austrian Govt. 
to maintain shoe rationing and price 
control, 

Although Austrian leather prices 
are far below world market levels. 
lack of raw materials at home and 
the high price of foreign leather 
have brought about the present low 
output. A pair of shoes now costs 
120 shillings or $12 at official rates. 


Amalgamated Leather Cos., Inc 38 

American Cynamid Co., Industrial Chemi- 
cals Div. Front Cover 

American Color & Chem. Co., The . 42 

American Extract Co. 

American Hide & Leather Co. 

Atlas Refinery, Inc. 
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Borne Scrymser Co. 

Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 

Clinton Industries, Inc. 

Coes, Loring Co. 

Commonwealth Color & Chemical Co. 


Dennis, Martin, Co., The 
Dow Chemical Co., The 
Drew, E. F. & Co., Inc. 
Eberle Tanning Co. 
Fromer, George, Co. 
Gallagher, Paul, & Co., Inc. 
General Chem. Div., Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp. 13 
Goodrich, B. F., Chemical Co. 
Griswold, George H. 


Hooker Electrochemical Co. 
Huyck, F. C., & Sons 
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T* only suc- 
cessful press 
that prepares Sole 
Leather for drum 
tanning, extract- 
ing and oiling. 


Also prepares 
WRINGER both bark and 
chrome tanned sides and whole hides for 
the skiving and splitting machine. 


Quirin Leather Press Co. 
Olean, New York 
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Here are 43 ways to lend a New Style note 


United Fancy Eyelets can be the “tremendous trifles” 
that lift a shoe out of the commonplace and provide 
a smart accessory at relatively low cost. Eyelets like 
these can be the minor change that makes a major 


difference in appearance .. . and sales. 


Any of these novelty designs can be provided in 
brass, nickel, copper or colored finishes. Actual sizes 
are shown. Your eyelet machinery can be modified 
readily to feed any style. Ask the United Representa- 
tive about these and other eyelets for special uses. 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PERO s DANIEL’ 


bal 
SERVING THE SHOE INDUSTRY FOR OVER 25. YEARS 


¢ PERO & DANIELS INC., BOSTON 30, MASSACHUSETTS - 





